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©, HATEVER may be 
the exact character 
of that mysterious 
bond which con- 
nects man with 
those mute forms of 
animal life over 
which he exercises 
so unchecked a do- 
minion, — whatever 
that community of 
intelligent nature 
in virtue of which 
he has trained the 
horse, and domesti- 
cated the dog,—no 
doubt can exist as 
to the important 
part which fami- 
liarity with the 
habits of animals 
bears in human 
education. Not, in- 
deed, that this edu- 
cational power is 
confined to the spe- 
cies of the animal 
kingdom alone. The childhood of mankind, 
whencesoever that golden age may have dated, 
was passed face to face with nature. The physical 
forces that give constant variety to, the features 
of the wildest landscape, impressed their mes- 
sage on the imagination of the new-born race. 
The sunshine was, to those children who were 
fathers of men, the smile of Heaven. The storm 
uttered a voice of warning, of terror, or of 
protection. To this very hour the poet can only 
be reared in the cradle of nature. 

The double world of life, the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, teems with lessons fitted for a 
more advanced period of education. Industry 
was first taught by the culture of vegetable pro- 
dace. To eat bread was the first inducement to 
human labour ; so soon as anorthward migration, 
from regions where the banana and the date-palm 
offer their untilled harvest to the dusky tribes had 
taken place, to those where, under more changeful 
seasons, the olive, the vine, and the cereals are 
indigenous, and where they wooed the hand of the 
cultivator. So long, and so harsh, has been the 
tyranny of what is called civilization, that the 
power of appreciating the beauty, as well as 
the wealth, of nature seems to have been crushed 
out of the greater number of the humbler tillers 
of the soil; and we might have been led to think 
that one of the chief characteristics of a delicate 
and poetic organisation, the passionate love of 
flowers, was peculiar to an educated, rather than 
to a natural state of society ; were it not for the 
taste with which, at this very hour, the wild 
Indian women will deck their hair or their chil- 
dren with the scented, starlike, blossoms that 
gleam in the Southern forests. 

Of the million of little children who are alive 
at this moment in London, how many thousands 
have never seen a wood ora lawn? How many 
not even a flower,—at least, as the glory of a 
living growing plant? How are the great 
utterances of nature stifled and smothered by 
dense walls of brick and mortar, before they can 
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reach the ears of these birthrightless children 
of penury? “God Almighty,” said one of the 
wisest of our race, “first planted a garden. 
And indeed it is the purest of humane pleasures. 
It is the greatest refreshment to the spirrit of 
man; without which buildings and pallaces are 
but grosse handy-works.” What sense of beauty, 
what inspiration of hope, what presence of the 
softer and nobler emotions of humanity can be 
expected to spring up within the bosoms of men 
and women who have been reared, from an 
unlovely childhood, as exiles and aliens from the 
face of nature? What gracious influence can 
smile on a squalid infancy, of which the only 
dismal playground is bounded by the wall and 
the gutter, in which the earth they tread is 
divided into court, and alley, and rowyvaried 
only by the sullen gloom of palisaded square or 
the selfish jostle of busy street? How can 
children reared in the unchanged gaol of a great 
city, to whose experience land is divided into 
paths and streets, pavement and mud; sky 
consists of a few square yards of smoky canopy ; 
and sea or far-stretching area of water are 
altogether unknown and undreamed of ;—how 
can such children, as they grow up from a neg- 
lected youth into a dangerous maturity, fail to 
exact from society some penalty for the loss of 
all that makes the glory of childhood ? 

Nay,—we may be told by those who are quite 
contented with the world as it is, viewed through 
their own well-glazed windows,—this is an 
exaggeration! Weareafreecountry. Noone is 
compelled to live in a city. Men and women 
may walk from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
without a passport, and are not now, under 
almost any circumstances, forbidden to leave 
their parish. Demand and supply are correlative. 
This correlation is the grand law of economical 
policy. Interference with its actiou is a mistake, 
an offence against the true source of national 
wealth, which means national riches. If dens, 
and courts, and culs de sac exist, and teem with 
a pale-cheeked population, it is because there is 
a demand for such abodes, and a something or 
other that calls such a population into existence. 
It is not the part of wisdom to meddle with such 
matters. Let them right themselves ! 

A less enlightened man, one in whom the 
memory of certain names that rang in the ears 
of a former generation,— Howard, and Wilberforce, 


and Jenner, or even the more modern sound of | 


Nightingale,—is not altogether extinct, may here 
rebuke the more advanced, scientific statesman. 

There is a limit, our second reprover will tell 
us, even to the effect of the laws of the political 
economist, unquestionably true as they are in 
the main. We must protect society in the mass, 
because the mass has no organisation by which 
to protect itself. We must draw our sanitary 
cordons; prevent the unsavoury outcome of the 
lower neighbourhoods from damaging the pro- 
prietary value of the bettermost localities. We 
must even drain, and sweep, and whitewash in 
the very rookeries, lest they become the nests 
in which pestilence may be hatched; which, dis- 
gusting to say, is no respecter of persons. Let 
us avoid sentimentality in talking about the 
poor. Their condition may not be all that we 
could wish, but who among us has all that he or 
she wishes? All that society can do is to pre- 
vent evil, hatched by poverty, from extending 
to the detriment of those who, by their own 
exertions or those of their progenitors, are hap- 
pily placed above poverty. And this, indeed, it 
will be added, with a triumphant smile, we do in 
a most praiseworthy manner! 

Now, even as to the very subject of re. 
oxygenating the air requisite for the consump- 
tion.of the metropolitan residents, exaggerated 
appeals to sentiment should be avoided. In 
more than one of the City churchyards grass 
grows quite properly upon graves, and even a 
tree or two may be seen by those who are 
curious to know what one looks like, and who are 





too lazy to walk three or four miles for that pur- 
pose. In one of the very narrowest lanes of the 
City may be found a certain Italian villa, sacred 
to the worship of Plutus, famous as the site of 
the very fountain of Pactolus, and adorned by 
its carefally walled garden. Then we have very 
lately swept away poor mean houser, by scores 
and by hundreds. They were, it is true, the 
railway people who did this; but look at the 
large area opened on the site of the former shores 
of the River Fleet! It is positively exhilarating 
to see so much open space in the midst of a 
town! The old inhabitants must now inhabit 
somewhere else, to the great improvement of the 
air of the City ! 

Then have we not presented ourselves with 
a noble river promenade, wrested from the mud- 
lark ? and will not the recovered land supply 
very eligible gardens for the nobler sort of river- 
side mansions? Have we not the parks for 
those who care to walk—broad, free expanses, 
traversed by irreproachable macadamised roads, 
and containing real trees. Nay, more—borders 
of shrubs have been planted, and labels attached 
to each specimen, written, not in Hebrew, in 
Greek, and in Latin, but, more appropriately, in 
English and in Latin. And then, over and above 
all, for those who can reach it, in the pure air 
of Sydenham, we have a glittering palace, reared 
among lordly grounds, vocal with the finest 
music (for the halfcrown people), and available 
as an unfailing source and fountain of beer. 

It may be ignorance, it may be obstinacy. 
But yet we are unconvinced. We plead for 
something more for the poor man’s child—for 
something that may be placed within his reach, 
and that, when reached, shall make him the 
healthier, and the better, and the happier, for 
the pure enjoyment which it ministers. ‘‘ These 
particulars are for the climate of London; but 
my meaning is perceived, that you may have 
ver perpetuum, as the place affords.” 

“‘ And because the Breath of Flowers is farre 
sweeter in the Aire (where it comes and goes 
like the warbling of Musick) than in the hand, 
therfor nothing is more fit for that delight 
than to know what be the flowers and plants that 
doe best perfume the Aire.” For gardens (speak- 
ing of those which are indeed prince-like), a 
fifth part was assigned by the cultured fancy of 
Bacon to a heath or desert, besides the well- 
shorn green at the entrance, bordered by a 
stately hedge. “For the heath, which was the 
third part of our plot, I wish it to be framed, 
as much as may be, to a natural wildnesse.” 
* Thickets of sweetbriar, and honny-suckle, with 
some wild vine amongst. And the ground set 
with violeta, strawberries, and primeroses. For 
these are sweet and prosper in the shade; and 
these to be in the heath, here and there, not in 
any order.” 

For the delight of the cultivated taste, no less 
than for the full enjoyment of the beauty of 
English scenery, a great garden for the people 
must contain much ; indeed should for the main 





part consist of something yet closer to nature 
than the studied neglect of an artificial desert, 
such as is to be seen skirting the lovely rose- 
gardens of Cashiobury. The great glory of 
England, in a picturesque point of view, lies in 
her parks—Windsor, Chatsworth, Cashiobury, 
Knole, Tottenham. It is hard to find any Euro- 
pean scenery that is at once so wild and so 
domestic as are these stately chases. A daily 
walk under the time-honoured oaks, the terraced 
cedars, the arched avenue of humming lime- 
trees, in one of these noble retreats, is in itself an 
element in a liberal edacation. Let us honour 
the art of the florist, no less than that of his 
kinsman the gardener of herbs and of fruit. Let 
us never omit to draw around any scene of 
attraction for thousands of visitors broad bands 
of dazzling flower-beds, bright with everyseason- 
able glory of hue. Broad and stately walks 
of well-rolled gravel, shaven lawns, affording an 
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emerald setting for the flowers, winter gardens, 
rich with the graceful forms of the tropical 
flora, palms, and tree-ferns, luxuriant creepers, 
and tufted moss-worts, the lily of the Nile, and 
the bean of Pythagoras,— let us have 
these. Let us add a live dictionary of plante, 


ina plot of ground arranged in two divisions, throug 


serving as index and as catalogue, after the 
artificial and the natural systems, as far as 
the genera of Linnewus can be exemplified. 
Neither let ns exclude lawns and alleys fitted 
for the exercise of manly or gentle games, 
—fields of fair flight for the archer, of wide 
spread for the outliers at cricket, of close- 
cropped, cushion-banked grass forthe picturesque 
groups of the croquet party. But with, and 
among, and beyond, all this must there be a 
shadow and a setting of forest, or tangle of copse 
pierced by leafy alleys, — a depth of shade, 
green, in early spring, with the light shed 
through the young foliage of the beech, or blue, 
of a tint like that of the creeks of the Ionian 
Sea, with an untrodden wealth of blae-bells. 
Nothing is more marked, nothing ought to be 
more instructive, to those who care for the com- 
fort, the elevation, and the future, of the great 
masses of the English people, than the avidity 
with which they turn towards the teaching of 
Nature, wherever that voice may be heard. In 
the very vices of the national character this 
tendency is present. No taxation or registration 
is to discourage the Belgian, the 
French, or the Italian peasant, from burdening 
his slender resources with the appetite of a bull 
terrier or other hungry mongrel of any impossible 
ugliness. The one great relief which the harder 
worked portion of the educated classes seek from 
the toilof the bar, the bench, or the senate, lies ina 
return to the shadow of the original habits of the 
Britons who gave Cesar such a rude reception ; 
even if they are driven to the pursuit of grouse on 
the Scottish moors, now that red deer no longer 
browse beneath the oaks of Epping. To @rive, 
to ride, to farm, to breed horses, to run them, to 
hunt, to shoot,—all the chosen relaxations of the 


naturalist, which ascribes a creative, or, at least, 
a transformative, power, to the effects of here- 
ditary impulse or of reproduced caprice. But we 
have uo hesitation in affirming that it is possible 


all|so to construct, and so to arrange, a Natural 


History Museam for the that a walk 
h its halls will be a lesson, at once 
memorable and delightful, as to the grand out- 
lines of that world of life of which man, as a 
mortal inhabitant of the planet earth, constitutes 
one among many allied groups. 

The broad and primary division of zones of 
abode marks a primary division of animal forms 
which is in perfect accordance with the classes 
of the naturalist. We do not refer to geo- 
graphical zones, or to that distribution over the 
surface of the world which is mainly due to the 
degree of temperature; but to the vertical belts 
or levels of abode afforded by seas and rivers ; by 
shores, sea-bottoms, bogs, morasses, and fens; 
by dry land in plain, valley, or mountain ; and by 
arboreal or aérial elevation. In these four 
great zones of position, the primary classes of 
the vertebrated animals, fishes, reptiles, beasts, 
and birds, naturally find their home. A fifth 
zone is afforded by organic beings themselves, 
the abode of numerous parasitic species of both 
vegetable and animal race. Not only do all the 
main groups known to the naturalist, under the 
three primary types of animal structure, coincide 
with one oranother of thesefive zones, but division 
and subdivision may be carried on step after step 
on the same principle of arrangement ; and the 
answer to the double question of what a given 
animal is like, and of what relation it bears to 
others, either in homology or in analogy,—that 
is to say, either in essential structure or in fanc- 
tional modification,—may be impressed clearly 
/on the mind by an intelligent and persistent 
reference to this great and simple law of dispo- 
sition. 

A comparatively limited but thoroughly well- 
selected number of specimens, never allowing, 
let us say, more than a single representative to 
'@ genus (and not admitting the extremes of 








English gentleman breathe an inherent love of modern generic subdivision), stuffed with as 
nature. True, in the battwe he may sink,—from much care and ekill as are evinced in the prepa- 
bad example, let us hope,—into a butcher. In ration of the Aye-aye, the Owl, and the Bird of 
squab-time he can hardly claim to look down Paradise, which so delight the visitors to the 
with any real vantage upon the rat-catcher. British Museum, arranged in well-constructed, 
But even these aberrations of the instinct of the well-lighted cases, without crowding, each speci- 


hunter are more manly and more healthfal than | 


men accompanied by a clearly descriptive printed 


A NOTE AT CAMBRIDGE: CAIUS’ 
COLLEGE. 


AN invest stroll about the time. 
honoured University town, in the interval 
between the arrival and departure of traing 
leads us to notice the new buildings at Cains’ 
College, nearly completed, from the designg 
of Mr. Wi as the principal archi. 
tectural work now in progress there. 
the general appearance and expression of the 
building at once suggest to us the name of the 
architect, we find him here employing detail and 
ornament somewhat different from that with 
which his name has been mostly 
hitherto. The general object aimed at in this 
building is at once apparent to the architectural 
critic: the intention has been to fase some of 
the characteristic effects of Gothic and Re. 
naissance design ; and in putsaiug this aim we 
must say that Mr. Waterhouse has succeeded in 
producing an effective and, on the whole, con. 
sistent building. 

The new buildings cccupy oue side and two 
halves of the other two sides of a quadrangle, 
the two re-entering angles in the interior being 
carried off in the one case by © circular stair. 
turret occupying the angle, and showing on its 
exterior design the raking bine of the staircase, 
and at the other corner by a return of the prin- 
cipal wall face at an of 45°, cutting off 





a small portion of the plan of the quadrangle. 
Through this angle opens internally the principal 
entrance to the qu which externally, 
however, forms a principal feature in the onter 
face of one of the returned wings of the build. 
ing. Entering from the outside throngh a large 
semi-circular archway, we find ourselves first in 
,@ square groined porch end then im an inner 
porch, where we turn at an angle to the left 
through the internal entrance just mentioned. 
Externally this entrance is emphasised by a 
break in the plan giving a projection in the wall- 
line; a break which above the roof is developed 
into a kind of low tower, with a pyramidal 
slated roof and lofty chimney-stacks at each 
|side, and round corbelled-out angle-turrets or 
finials on the two outer angles. This combina- 
| tion gives the same kind of confusion of skyline 
and crowded sppearance of composition which 
we noticed in criticising the new hotel at Liver- 
| pool by the same architect some time since ; the 


the occupation of a chair on the boulevard, with | label,—the divisions of the whole collection indi- | chimneys and the pointed roof are so closely 
the daily accompaniment of the eleven o’clock | cated by good divisional labels, in larger and piled together, and so nearly equal in height, 


omelet, black coffee, file en quatre, and duel | 
with dominoes; or than the flat cake of ice, | 


glass of water, half-chewed cigar, and inter- | 


larger type, according to their classificatory 
value, would prove a mute but instructive 
lecture-room, which would probably be the most 


minable prate of the Italian deputy or senator. | attractive exhibition that could be offered to the 
Not only is a love of nature, however stunted attention of the children of our great metro- 


acd distorted in its development, an integral part 
of the English national character, but its pre- 
sence has been detected (rather than grasped) by 
the recent movement of the Science and Art 
Department in the direction of national education. 
Among the various museums, galleries, and 
scenes of display which are grouped together at 
South Kensington, it is observed in the last 
report, that the specimens, diagrams, and draw- 
ings illustrative of the physical condition and 
natural history of the earth, attract, with the 
most irresistible force, those whom we should 
most anxiously strive to attract, since they are 
those who have the most to learn. Something 
of the same tendency may be observed 
by those who visit the British Museum, as 
students of something more than the col- 
lections. The long corridors and crammed 
cases, devoted to the store,—we can 
hardly call it the arrangement,— of the 
zoological specimens, attract thoughtful and 
wondering spectators. It must be a sheer love 
of the subject that brings them there, for the 

, though admirable for its magnitude, 
and Containing rare specimens of the art of the 
taxidermist in some of its latest additions, is not 
so disposed as to a much knowledge to the 
previously uninstructed mind. The cases are 
too crowded, the classification, though quite in- 
telligible to any one accustomed to the 
of Linnzeus or of Cavier, is too unnatural. The 
whole aspect of the museum is that of a place of 
reference for the student or the professor,—not 
of sn exhibition intended for the public, 

_We write not without acquaintance with th 
difficulties that oppose the classifier; those ditt. 
culties which led Cuvier to conclude that the 
discovery of the true Systema Nature, the hope 
and dream of Linnzus, was altogether un. 
attainable. Nor are we unaware of a later 
theory, a reaction from the unimaginative 


polis,—the children of every age. 

In the attempts which are being made, from 
time to time, to retain breathing-spaces amid the 
hourly-extending province of London habitations, 
to secure, to prepare, or open, parks or gardens, 
or places of educational resort for the people, we 
hope that these important requisites will be 
borne in mind. City life has its own brutalising 
influences, apart from, or even opposed to, the 
intellectual sloth of rusticity. We shall best 
counteract these evil tendencies by restoring the 
presence of nature. We cannot do this in the 
grandeur or the power of her wild dominion ; but 
it is within our reach to present to the mind 
some of the noblest elements of natural beauty, 
and so to group them as to supply, by a mute 
bat reci illustration, a lesson that would 
be lost in the very expanse of unchecked rural 
wildness. Let us set our flower ne for the 
people in their natural framework of heath, of 
park, and, where possible, of forest. Let us 
group well-preserved forms of animal structure 
ia @ manner that shall illustrate the wisdom, 
if not the boundless variety, of Nature herself. 
Let us place these things, physically and peen- 
niarily, within the reach of the children of the 
metropolitan poor. And, if this fails to attract, 
to charm, and to educate, let us take thought 
for thicker walls and more numerous wards 


pages | for the gaols and poor-houses that will be re- 


quired in the days of our children and our 
children’s children, 








Blasting on a great Scale.—An extra- 
ordinary blasting operation has taken place near 
Merthyr. A hole, 38 ft. deep, was bored in rock, 
and it was charged with 600 lb. of powder. The 
explosion of the charge produced quite a local 
earthquake, and detached at least six thousand 





positivism of the later years of the great French 


tons of stone, 


that (viewing it in perspective especially) we 
scarcely know which to select as the principal 
feature, and the whole grouping makes a very 
confused and i finish. The architect 
would do well to avoid this defect in future, and 
study unity and simplicity in the sky-line of his 
loftiest features. The whole of the windows are 
square-headed, with mullions and transoms with 
slightly heavy but very effective mouldings, the 
doorways mostly with round-arched heads, no 
pointed arch appearing in the building so far as 
we noticed. A machicolated cornice, perhaps 
scarcely powerful enough to dominate sufficiently 
into one whole the rather features 
below it, runs round the building, and over this 
| Tises a series of dormers of picturesque seml- 
| Elizabethan outline, with a singular kind of 
flying buttress or stone rail apringing in & seg- 
ment of a circle from the foot ee dormer 
gable, and joining it again near apex, on 
each hand ; the feature is not a very architectural 
one, but has a pretty effect nevertheless. The 
carving round the jamb and archivolt of the ex- 
ternal entrance is a kind of mixture of Greek 
and Gothic detail, which rather happily gives the 
key to the motive of the whole design ; and the 
carving in the panels under the first-floor wit- 
dows, while sufficiently deep cut to be effective, 
is essentially renaissance in line and style. At 
the angles are the square corbelled oriel win- 
dows, facing at an angle of 45° with the two 
sides, which Mr. Waterhouse is so fond of em- 
ploying. The row of square projecting bay 
windows two stories, along 
the longe:t external elevation, are not 60 suc- 
cessful in effect; their oorbels are rather 
heavy in outline, and the effect is perspective, 
when looking along the front, is not 
very happy. In the centre of this longest frout 
is a smaller entrance to the quadrangle, through 
a semicircular doorway of similar character to 
that on the wing face; both entrances have 
ornamental iron of good design, more 


Gothic in manner than Classic. The one purely 
Gothic feature in the building is the row of 
grotesque spout-heads on the cornice; and 
these, to say truth, are a feature that might 
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have been without any disadvantage. It 
should be noticed, also, that the dormer windows 
rise directly from the upper surface of the 
cornice without any farther oill, and this gives 
them rather an awkward appearance, especially 
when near the building, when the lower portion 
of the window is entirely cut off from the eye by 
the cornice, Over the windows towards the 
quadrangle are small cornices after the Renais- 
sance manner, but treated with partially Gothic- 
ized detail, as the eye discovers on a closer 
inspection, in the carving under the soffit. 
The building is to be decorated externally by 
portrait statues, the positions for which are 
already marked by niches and corbeis in various 
places; and one statue of a wigged and gowned 
former clerical benefactor was in situ at 
the time of our visit. The walling is of Caster- 
ton stone, in regular masonry of thin and thick 
courses alternately; and the dressings, mullions, 
&c., are of Ancaster stone, which, in point of 
tint, does not differ sufficiently from the other to 
preserve a distinctive appearance for any length 
of time, if such distinction re Taking 


individual portions and as to 

gruity, might not have been amiss; but in the 
main the whole work is a very clever and suc- 
cessful effort to attaim novelty aud variety of 
effect by a combination of materials belongin 
to different styles, and is, at all events, worth 
notice and study on this ground, on the part of 
any of our readers who, in passing through 
Cambridge, may fiud time to get far enough into 
the tewn to visit Caius’, or (as the under- 
graduates euphoniously term it) “ Keys” Col- 
lege. Mr. Waterhouse has added also an apsidal 
termination to the college chapel, where, as 
we learned, a new organ has recently been 








erected. 

A stone’s throw or two farther on brings us to 
the east end of the new chapel of John’s College, 
where now the canopied niches on the buttresses 
are gradually beeoming filled with the sculpture 
for which they were intended, such filling having, 
indeed, been: accomplished along the south side 
of the choir, and apparently ‘proceeding erer- 
getically. After looking a little at the chapel, 
and thinking that it is in a general way too 





Continental in style and pretentious in appear- 
ance to harmonise very well with the sober and | 
homely style of old John’s College buildings, and 
that the tint and tone of the roofing tiles is too 

near that of the stonework to look well, as they | 


library, established under the Acts, which is 
situated almost at the doors of the Houses of 
Parliament, has no reference whatever made to 
it; we refer tothe Free Library of 8t. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s, Westminster. This humble in- 
stitution is the only one of the kind that the: 
great metropolis has to boast of, or rather to 
humble itself concerning ; but such as it is it 
deserves mention; and, in connexion with its 
establishment, honourable mention of Lord 
Hatherley, the present Lord Chancellor, who was 
mainly instrumental in its establishment, In 
various parts of London, as well as in many 
other cities and boroughs throughout the king- 
dom, attempts to adopt the Acts have been 
made and defeated by the economists,—save the 
mark,—with whom the penny in the pound is a 
more important consideration than the moral 
and intellectual culture, or the improvement in 


taste, of the industrial population. The penny | pub 


is tangible and ible; the possible results. 
of the establishment of free libraries, museums, 
and schools of art. are not dreamed of in their 
philosophy. It should be mentioned, before 
passing away from the metropolis, that London 
city has its very excellent corporation library 
and museum at the Guildhall, to which access is 
easily attainable by any respectable person. It 
includes: a reference and lending library and 
museum, and is specially rich in books, anti- 
quities, aud other objects relating to London. 
With respect to other places from i 
returns were asked for, it is to be regretted that 
from twenty-four towns in Great Britain — 
twenty-one in Hngland and three in Scotland— 
no returns of any kind have been received. 
There is surely culpability in this, especially in 
relation to the towns in which free libraries 
under the Acts have beer established for years. 
The list includes Birkenhead, Oxford, Kidder- 


minster, Lichfield, and Yarmouth, in all of which | 


sters and lodging-house keepers of Margate ; but 
far less should it have been expected that the 
enlightened citizens of “the modern Athens” 
should have so far outstripped the humble 
bargesses of Margate, Portsmouth, or Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in the achievement of such an un- 
enviable distinction. 

Happily, the returns furnish tinta for oa 
brighter picture, in the particulars communi- 
cated illustrative of the munificence of the 
peeple of Manehester, Liverpool, Salford, Bir- 
mingham, and other places, iu the establishment 
of free libraries and museums, and concerning the 
splendid successes achieved by these noble institu- 
tions. The Manehester Free Library was opened 
in 1852, and, as: now , consists of a 
reference li , containing 45,000 volumes ; 
five lending libraries, which make up the total 
volumes to considerably above 90,000; and five 
lic reading and news rooms. In the year 
1868-69, there were 873,648 volumes issued in 
all the departments, or an average of 3,088 
volumes perday. The sum of 12,8231. was sub- 
scribed by voluntary contributions when the 
library was instituted: above 20,000 artisans 
and workpeople contributed to this amount. 
The associated libraries are maintained at a 
cost of about 5,0001. per annum, exclusive of 
3501. per anuum appropriated to the mainte- 
nance of a museum. The prodace of the rate 
in Manchester, at a penny in the pound, is 


which | 5,7001. per annum. The Liverpool Reference 


and Lending Libraries have 100,000 volumes, 
and, with the musenm, are maintained at an 
annual average of 4,8001. The penny rate in 
Liverpool raises 8,6601. The splendid building 
in which the reference library and museum have 
their home, was the gift, during his lifetime, of 
the late Sir William Brown, M.P. The monthly 
issues of books at the reference library, are 





35,400, and at the two lending libraries, 35,300. 


we believe free libraries exist ; most certainly The visitors to the museum average 27,800 per 


they do, or did, im Birkenhead and Oxford. A 
list is given of 240 cities and boroughs in Eng- 
land and Wales, concerning which the brief and 
unsatisfactory record igs made, that “returns 
have been received stating that they have not 
adopted the Acts in question.” The list includes 
such populous places as Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Hull, Rochdale, Rochester, Oldham, the Hartle- 
pools, Halifax, Wakefield, Weymouth, York, 
Chester, Chesterfield, Colchester, Dartmouth, 


‘month. The Liverpool Library 


and Museum 
are maintained under a local Act. The Salford 
Free Library commenced in 1849 with a volan- 
tary subscription of 7,5231. There are 31,614 
volumes in the reference and lending libraries. 
Above 5,000 volames per month are issued 
in the reference, and as many in the lending 
library. The value of the contents of the 
museum is estimated at above 10,000/.; and 
the average aunual cost of maintenance is 


Falmouth, Ramsgate, Shrewsbury, South Shields, | 1,565/. 


Staleybridge, Stockton-on-Tees, and very many 





others that might be named. 


The return contains some gratifying illustra. | 


The Birmingham free libraries are of much more 
recent date, and of more rapid growth than the 
institutions already referred to. The first depart- 


are palpably not the sameclass of material; and tions of hearty unanimity and of large majorities ment, a lending library, was opened in 1861. 
after wondering how Mr. Scott came toput sach by which the Act hag been adopted; but illus- The libraries establishment now consists of an 


heavy pinvacles and such a very thin and weak- trations of an opposite and less satisfactory | 


, @ reference library, and five lending 


art-gallery 
looking balustrade between them as a finish to character also. At Berwick-upon-Tweed the Act libraries,with a free public news-room attached to 
the tower, the visitor will, if he isof our mind, was adopted in 1867, but in consequence of sub- each. The total number of volumes in all the de- 
stroll across the large court of Trinity adjoining, sequent opposition by the ratepayers no action partments is about 60,000, of which half are in 
has 


with its tinkling fountain in the centre, and so 


been taken upon it. At Gloucester an_ 


the reference library. The issues of books are 


throngh into the “second quad.,” with its ver- attempt to adopt the Act was made in 1867, but above 100,000 volumes per month, and the 


dant turf surrounded by one of the most elegant. 
and spacious of Italian loggias, through the 
further side of which he may see the green gleam - 
of sunlit trees beyond, amd whence he may 
emerge into the college grounds behind, and 
crossing by the so-called “ cycloid” bridge, where 


“* Camus, reverend sire, goes footing slow,” 

may wander up and down “ that long walk of 
limes,” the favourite. haunt of how many a 
generation of learned and ambitious spirits, and 
lose himself in we know not what of day-dreama, 
till “ time and the hour” warn him to re-seek 
the commodious and well- railway 
station, and return to rapid locomotion and the 
nineteenth century. 








FREE LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper, just published, will 
excite surprise and regret that the Free Libraries 
and Museums Acts of the late Mr. W. Ewart, 
member for Damfries, should have borne s0 little 
fruit during the last twenty years, in which they 
have been in The paper referred to is 
@ return moved for by Mr. Bdward Baines, M.P., 
last year, intended to show all the boroughs and 
places in the United Kingdom that have adopted 
the Act of 18 & 19 Vict., c. 70, and others, for 
establishing public libraries and museums and 
schools of science and art. The 
palpably imperfect in several important parti- 
culars, as to induce a misgiving that it is not to 
be relied upon, even in the cases concerning 
which returns are profeased to be 
touching the incompleteness of the return, for 
instance, it seema passing strange that a free 





the promoters withdrew the proposal without 
coming to a vote, in consequence of the 
hostility of the ratepayers. At Macclesfield 
the ratepayers have determined by resolu- 
tion not to adopt the Act. At Margate, in 
1867, a library and museum, with the free- 
hold of a scientific imstitution, were effered to 
the town on very advantageous terms. A very 
large number of the most respectable burgesses, 
the largest ratepayers, were out-voted by a 
majority of the lower class, who outnumbered 
them on the motion that the Free Libraries and 
Museums Act be adopted. The triamphant 
majority comprised those burgesses who would 
have paid least and benefited most by the 

ion of the Act. At Portsmouth two at- 
tempts. made for the adoption of the Act have 
been defeated. From Carnarvon the return is 
that “ nothing has been, or is likely to be done, 
in the matter of public libraries or museums for 
the borough.” At Swansea the Mayor has been 
defeated by the burgesses in an attempt to put 
the Libraries Act into operation. In enlightened 
Edinburgh, a renowned seat of learning and 
literature, an effort was made in May, 1868, to 
establish a library under “the Public Libraries 
Act (Scotland), 1867.” Ona poll being taken, 
the vote was 1,025 votes against, and sixty-eight 
in favour of the proposal! Edinburgh has 
splendid collections of books in its Advocates’, 
Signet, University, and other libraries, which 
are not available to the artisan class. This dis- 
creditable vote almost implies that these libraries 
are little used or appreciated. Love of beoke is 
totally incompatible with a disposition to limit 
the range of their usefulness. Enlarged views 
were scarcely to be expected among the huck- 


visitors to the Art Gallery, above 17,000 per 
mouth, The cost of maintemance of the 
libraries is 4,2501. per annum, which absorbs the 
penny in the pound. Bolton (Lancashire) 
adopted the Act in 1852, when 3,245/. were sub- 
scribed by the inhabitants as a starting fund. 
The reference library has 16,000 volumes, and 
the lending library 9,000; about 9,000 volumes 
are issued in the two departments monthly. The 
annual cost of maintenance is 4001., obtained 
from a rate of one halfpenny in the pound. The 
votes polled to adopt the Act were 662 for, and 
56 against. Blackburn (Lancashire) adopted 
the Act in 1953 by a vote of 430 to2. It has 
above 15,000 volumes, and issues about 3,000 
per month. A rate of one halfpenny iu the 
pound ia levied for the maintenance of the 
libraries, which realises 3801. per annam. Cam- 
idge adopted the Act in 1853, when 873 polled 
for, and 78 against, the proposal. There are 
above 14,000 volames in the two departments, 
reference and lending, and there are about 
45,000 issues annually, or equal to the issue of 
each volume above three times. The cost of 
maintenance is 300!.; the penny would produce 
about 4501. Coventry Public Free Library, 
opened in September, 1868, has above 12,000 
volumes, and issues about 250 volumes daily. 
The penny rate yields 3621. The Act was 
adopted at Norwich in 1854 by a vote of 150 to 
7. It has about 4,000 volumes, and isaues above 
2,000 volumes monthly. The annual cost is 
1411., “ beyond interest and instalment of loans. 
Nottingham adopted the Act in 1867, with only 
one diesentient. Buildings for the reference 
library and newsroom are in progress. The 
number of volumes issued is about 15,000 per 
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month, and the cost of forming and maintaining 
the library and natural history museum, 1,0001. 
per annum, which is taken from the borough 
rate. Sheffield adopted the Act in 1853, the two 
departments have above 30,000 volumes. Its 
issues to readers in the library are about 3,500, 
aud to readers out of the library about 14,000 
monthly. The cost of maintenance is about 
1,300. Among other towns that have free 
libraries and museums in operation under 
the Acts are:—Canterbury, a museum and 
library maintained at an annual cost of 
1901.; Dover, a museum, at a cost of about 
2001.; Hertford, a library, at a cost of 951. ; 
Ipswich, a museum, and a limited library, at 
a cost of between 4001. and 5001.; Leicester, a 
museum, with library in progress, at a cost of 
8631.; Maidstone, library and museum, at & 
cost of 3007.; Stockport, a museum, cost 
defrayed from rate of jd. in the pound per 
annum ; Northampton, a museum, with library 
to be added; borough rate appropriated, 
3861.; Walsall, n lending library and reading- 
rcom, at a cost of 2701.; Warrington, library and 
museum, at a cost of 2501., the musenm con- 





trining upwards of 25,000 specimens of natural 
history and works of art, nearly all obtained by | 
Gonation; and Warwick, library, at a cost of 
1421. per annum. In Wales, Cardiff has a 
public free library established by the unanimous 
vote of the ratepayers. It is maintained at a 
cost of 5001. a-year. In Scotland there are 
libraries in operation under the Acts at Airdrie, 
Dundee, and Paisley. At Paisley the necessary 
bnildings for the free library and museum were 
erected at the erpense of Sir Peter Coats, 
and transferred to the corporation, free of cost, | 
in trust for the community. The Act has been 
adopted, and the provision of the necessary | 








should be avoided. Bat the mount, which is 
the object of competition, is only a portion of 
the completed fan. 

Some interesting facts relating to the Paris 
manufacture of fans appear in the Report of the 


Délégations Ouvriéres, Paris Universal Exhibi- | pan 


tion, 1867. It is stated that the fan-stick is 
specially made in the Department de )’Oise, and 
that mother-of-pearl, ivory, bone, sandal-wood 
and other domestic and foreign woods, are used ; 
the manufacture in mother-of-pearl being carried 
on at Andeville, and in other materials at 
St. Genéviéve. The work is chiefly domestic, 
the artisan, his wife, and children taking ashare 
in it, and frequently attaining great skill by their 
own untaught industry and talent. The finely- 
painted mount is exclusively Paris work, the 
most esteemed artists being frequently employed. 
The fans thus produced are made under the 
direction of the principal dealers in Paris, and 
usually represent some specialty which belongs 
to their producer. In England, the trade has 


not found such a development, and its future’ 


extension would seem to depend upon the up- 
rising here of men of taste and capital, to which 
end the present exhibition may conduce. 

The dress-fan of a high character is now 
exclusively made in Paris. In no other city 
does a modern fan command a price of 1001., 
and the makers claim to have made all Europe 
tributary to them, admitting, however, that they 
cannot rival the cheap and remarkable quality 
of the Chinese fan. 

Mr. Redgrave reminds us of the relation by 


Nollekens, the sculptor, that when his wife was | 


a girl, her father’s intimate friend, Goupy (a well- 
known water-colour draughtsman, who died in 
London, 1763), was considered the most eminent 
of the fan-painters, and that fan-painting was 


buildings, and the formation of the libraries and | then so fashionable that the family of Athenian 
museums, are in progress, at Asbton-under- Stuart placed him as a pupil to Goupy, con- 
Lyne, Exeter, Leamington, Leeds, Leicester, | ceiving that by so doing they had made his 
Stockport, Tynemouth, Warminster (Wilts), and | fortune; and we learn from other sources that 
Wolverhampton. The subject of adopting the Stuart originally gained his livelihood by painting 
Acts is under the consideration of the corpora- | fans. We should like to meet with one of these. 
tions of Bath, Bradford (Yorks.), and Derby. At the present time, the only fans produced 
Some gratifying illustrations of the liberality in London are, we believe, of the plainest and 
cf private donors are given in connexion with |commonest character, made of paper or of white 
towns which have not free libraries under the | wood. 
Acts. At King’s Lynn, for instance, there is| The fans exhibited are 413 in number, of which 
the public library, fuunded by the present Earl abont half are French ; 160 of the latter, includ- 
of Derby, when he was member for the borough, | ing thirty-four from the Empress of the French, 
and which is known as the “ Stanley Library.” having been obtained through the good offices 
Preston has its free library, founded by Dr.| of M. de Sommerard. The oem Meyer de 


Shepherd, which is now maintained by the cor- 
poration. Bristol has a free library, the pro- 
perty of the corporation; and, as regards the 
borough of Barnstaple, Mr. F. W. Rock, a native 
of that town, and for many years a respected 
London publisher, generously subscribes 1001. 
a-year to the Literary and Scientific Institution 
of the town, which enables the managing com- 
mittee to admit 100 free members annually, 
who have the use of the library and news-room, 
aud of the classes formed for instruction in 
langueges, elementary art, and science. Are 
there no large-hearted men in Edinburgh ready 
to follow such a noble example ? 








FANS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


With the view of assisting in the art-teaching 
of the Department for the Instruction of Women, 
and especially to direct their attention to the 
attempts which the Lords of the Committee of 
Council cn Education have made for the im- 
provement of fans, a loan exhibition of fans has 
been opened at the South Kensington Museum. 
Her Majesty the Queen has lent some fans, as 
have ee of ladies; and Mr. Samuel Red- 
grave has prepared a special catalogue, prefacin 
it with the relation prc hiemion facts 
concerning fans and fan-makers. The present 
exhibition, as we have said, is part of the scheme 
of the Department of Science and Art for the 
art instruction of women. To promote this 
object, the Department offered prizes in compe- 
tition for fans painted by the students in the 
female schools of art in 1868, and in in 1869. 
‘The fan-mount, to which, in the first of these 
years, the chief prize was awarded, is included 
in this exhibition, and it is intended to continue 
the competition; her Majesty also purposes to 
offer @ fan prize for competition at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1871. Those, therefore 
who desire to compete may now have the great 
advantage of seeing all the best fans which can 
be brought together, and of studying, not ser- 
vilely copying, what is in every respect most 
Sppropriate, tasteful, and novel, as well as what 








Rothschild and some other ladies worked sedu- 
lously to obtain contributions, and Lady Wyatt 
may be specially mentioned as having contri- 
buted largely to the collection. Amongst those 
from the Empress is one with an elaborats 
picture (No. 146), “The Adventures of Cupid,” 


Some of the fans in the collection well illustrate 
the period at which they were produced; as 
for example, No. 102, of the time of the French 
Revolution, engraved with bust of Mirabeau and 
scenes from his life. The Chinese and the Ja. 

ese fans are distinguished by the depth and 
brilliancy of the colours employed. Some of the 
fans have a story which gives them a separate 
interest: thus No. 178 is a fan described in one 
of Madame de Sévigné’s letters ; 218, a remark- 
able specimen of imitation lace, was formerly 
used by Madame de Pompadonur; 278 
to Queen Charlotte; and 272, a small ivory 
dress fan, painted with subjects in 
was the property of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
and was obtained by the Queen of the Bel. 
gians for Queen Victoria, who lends it. No. 382 
was brought from Italy by Sir Joshua 
nolds for his niece; and 383 formerly belonged 
to another P.R.A., Sir Benjamin West. 

The majority of the English fans exhibited are 
not very good specimens, although by no meang 
out of place in a typical collection. They may, 
and should, still be added to. We recollect of 
one (does it belong to Mr. Lewis Pocock?) that 
was painted with a representation of the tiles 
at Tanbridge Wells, with Dr. Johnson and other 
| known characters taking the air. 
| In addition to the prize of 401. offered by the 
'Qaeen, as already mentioned, for the best fan 
exhibited in 1871, being either a work of paint. 
‘ing or carving, or a combination of both, and 
“executed by a female artist under twenty-five 
| years of age, the Society of Arts has offered its 

Gold Medal (of the value of twenty-one guineas) 

for the second best fan exhibited. The Lady 
Cornelia Guest and Baroness Meyer de Roths- 
child have each offered a prize of 101. for the 
two next best fans; and a sum of 501. will be 
awarded and spent in various amounts by the 
Science and Art Department for fans produced 
by female students of the schools of art in the 
United Kingdom. We may hope that some 
practical results will follow these endeavours to 
revive the production of fans in England as a 
branch of fine art applied to industry.* 











“LOTHAIR” AND HIGH ART LIFE. 


Ir we were to ask what the foremost idea is 
which may be said to embody and inclade the 
whole number of the aspirations and wishes of 
the present time, it would certainly be con- 
tained in the word progress. Everything, we 
are told from all quarters, is progressing— 
i.e., going on towards something or other, no 
one knowing precisely what it is, inasmuch as 
people are found to differ a good deal from one 
another as to the point to be aimed at. Bat 











including numbers of miniature figures. A one thing is quite certain, and that is, that all 
French fan (No. 248), sent by Monsieur Voisin, and the whole of the actual and tangible and 
Paris, deserves attention. The subject is the | visible progress that is being made for the most 
“ Symbolical Marriage of Louis XV. and Maria part concerns but a very few people indeed, 
Leczinska, on Mount Olympus.” It consists of a | the final results of all improvements finding their 
great number of figures, with portraits of the | way into com ively few hands. Mr. Disraeli, 
King and Maria surrounded by genii; figures of in “ Lothair,” bas presented us with a specimen 
Jupiter, Jano, and Apollo in cartouche, sur- of an example of what progress in its final out- 
rounded by musicians and others, in rose camaieu, come means and is. Lothair has got every- 
surmounted with the arms of France and Poland. | thing,—#.e., boundless wealth, leisure, and oppor- 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton lends one tunities, which now-a-days means everything. 
with an elaborate drawing in pen-and-ink,| Fine art in all conceivable places is his, for he 
representing an Academy of the Sciences, with 


: either buys it, or goes to it, and it is a question 
architectural background, by Sebastian Le Clere. | of no small interest to find out whether there 
Madame Jubinal has forwarded, with many 


does now exist, and where, or in what places, 
others, an elegant Italian fan, belonging to the | any sort of Art, old or new, worth the notice of 
middle of the seventeenth century, painted with any man to whom nothing stands in the way 
the “ Rape of the Sabines,” an original design of his coming at it. Or we may put another, 
by F. Romanelli, whowas employed by Louis XIV., | and the only alternative case : must he, per force, 
and painted the frescoes in the Bibliothtque fly to Nature herself, Art not sufficing. It con- 
Mazarin. The Empress of the French sends cerns the readers of the Builder because the real 
more than one charming modern fan, painted by | subject of this book is the modern material and 
Madame Calamatta and by Guimbel. surroundings of those who can get them by 
No, 211, with Harlequin and Pierrot, painted | simply paying for them. 
by Gavarni, will not escape comment. Another| Mr. Disraeli’s is a very clever book, but avery 
noticeable work is sent by M. Chardin, Even. | disappointing wey eeeyer pene Sree the author is, 
tailliste, Paris (No. 324). It is of the time of| from the sheer fact of r being | mere 
Louis XV. It is painted with “The Triomph of |dummy, moved about like a shuttlecock from 
Mordecai,” signed “Germo;” on the back an/one “inflaence” to anothor, without anything 
Italian Classic landscape. in him to direct his own flight or movements: 60 
Several matters, we need scarcely say,|that the book is, for the most part, mere appa 
are involved in the production of a fine fan|ratus, and art, and furniture influences, not 
besides painting, such as the general form,| directed, but directing. Every artist should 
carving, gilding, and varnishing. Of the works | read this brilliant book; for it is about modernism, 
known as Vernis Martin several good speci-| modern art furniture, and the final results of 
mens will be found. Martin, who invented |“ progress.” Lothair has everything which the 
the process, and podneed =: laege a number of a aan 
in the reign of Lonis +, is supposed * We ms: mention to 
bare een en ‘Hogishman. ‘The fae mude | Maem the srmisato ahdy 
under Lis direction display remarkable finish 4 Kine Raffaele’ 
and brilliancy of colour. — sivhenens cal auleke damn ph oe — 
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modern world of to-day can give, and he can 
have no more. No man living knows more of 
the world of “sustained splendour” than the 
jate Prime Minister of England. What a pity 
it is that he did not in this book make the hero 
of it say out of it what it is that a very clever 
man, with boundless means, can get out of it, or 
make of it. This is not the place to talk abouta 
novel, nor does the book really call for it, because 
‘it leaves all the apparatus of wealth dead. It 
is a book about the most enormously expensive 
furniture, and one cannot heJp feeling a kind of 
contempt for it, from the constant thought of 
the fact that all the sustained splendour in the 
furniture of it is simply the mere dead matter 
in and about which the life in the book moves, 
but that life does not move it. What a pity it 
seems, therefore, that the illustrious author of 
this book, with all his opportunities of knowing, 
and capacity to influence others, did not go to 
work, perhaps for the last time, and with all his 
added experience, and tell us what to do with 
boundless wealth and power, to possess every- 
thing; and tell us, too, what there is in his esti- 
mation worth possessing, or seeing, and how far 
it is an improvement, or progress, on and beyond 
what they had who have gone before us, or in 
advance of those in other countries, as India or 
China, who have not arrived at our stage of im- 
provement and progress. Might it not, from 
Mr. Disraeli’s hand and experience, have been 
the book of the day, a sort of revelation of all 
that is now possible? It isa book about splendid 
apparatus, and ends in flat nothing; but surely 
there is that in it, or not in it, which may be 
made to subserve an artistic purpose, and guide 
us to something and somewhere. 

Mr. Disraeli’s purpose is, then, as far as he 
has the faculty to exhibit it to us, “ modern 
society ” in its very best and highest state, the 
low elements in it being totally excluded ; in 
other words, the end and result of our modern 
progress, and without the means by which it is 
attained, is here in a measure placed vividly and 





brilliantly before those who cannot see it all for | 
themselves, and even before some who can ; and | 
here it is that the thought occurs,—is the ap- 
paratos, the art, splendid as it no doubt is, 
which the modern man and woman of wealth 
an accumulate around himself or herself, an 
advance, artistically or even usefully, on that 
which the men and women of old Greece or 
Rome possessed three thousand years back, or 
even antique Egypt five thousand years ago? 
What is all this splendid art which the author of 
this book writes about so knowingly and lovingly ? 
Art in the abstract is simply the so working up 
the raw materials of the world as to approwimate 
them to Nature's own work. The gilded chairs of 
a modern drawing-room such as those in which 
Lothair reclines, and the ivory chairs in which 
the conscript fathers of old Rome sat, and the 
amarble seats in the Greek theatres, are, after all, 
but the efforts made to worthily provide such 
necessary and useful articles of furniture; and 
the toilet apparatus of a Pompeian lady, and the 
ivory-handled brush, with its engraved coronet 
of a modern lady, are but efforts artistically in a 
like direction ; but surely they are as nothing 
compared with the living beings who use them. 
Surely it is better to see a self-sustained human 
being on a burnt-out tar-barrel than a mere 
dummy and “clothes-horse” in the most 
splendid of drawing-rooms. It is better by far to 
be able to kick away the barrel than to lie 
helplessly in an ivory and gilded chair, with no 
power to move until lifted out of it by some 
external force, or to wait till you are advised by 
some great personage that it is time to take a 
constitutional walk. Yet of such is this Lothair, 








the favoured recipient of all that the round world 
can in these modern and advanced days produce. 
There is not a scientific society, nor an art 
society, nor a prosperous trader in pearls or 
splendours, nor an architect producing plans 
worthy of “ purple velvet case,” who is not ready 
with all he can do to administer to the wants or 
whims of Lothair. The living question is, can 
he get anything out of them ? 

But one of the great defects of “ Lothair,” and 
not the least of them, is the total absence of the 
common herd of humanity in it, and all tbat 
pertains to them. It is all about the higher 
orders of men and things, and does not conde- 
scend to men or things of low estate. This is s 
great artistic defect, for gold and diamonds 
themselves would be utterly worthless if there 
were nothing in the world but gold and gems : so 
that not only is Mr. Disraeli’s book deficient in 
its main of exhibiting the full advan- 
tages of high life and eplendour, but as far as 





the human being is interested and moves in it, 
it fails by not showing, by way of contrast, what 
its opposite low life is; and from them to show 
what is the amount of gain to be got, artistically 
or otherwise, by high or splendid Jife, and what 
it is that low life reduces a man to, or puts him 
entirely out of the pale of. Mr. Disraeli has 
shown bigh-art existence only, with its surround- 
ings, and “ sustained splendours.” What is low- 
art existence with the absence of those 20 much 
coveted splendours? Are they to be made up 
for in any way ? and if so, how, and what is 
that which now does it? for human natare, 
whatever it is, must be, in some way or other, 
satisfied. All must live, the common as well as 
the splendid, and all will have art surroundings 
and ways of getting rid of time some how or 
other. Lothair’s mind is filled to the very 
brim by the mere sight of royalty, followed by 
the imperial presence of ambassadors, not in the 
gorgeous costume of the Dark Ages, but decked 
out in mere common-place and inartistic modern 
“tailoring,” containing certainly nothing of any- 
thing like a high-art element in it. Is there any- 
thing in lower life, or the life of the lowest, 
which ever does on any occasion fill its mind 
and soul to the brim? Well, there is, as there 
must be, or humanity would die out altogether. 
Would that Mr. Disraeli had said something 
about it, if only to show what the world is made 
of. In the obscurer parts of London, not west 
but east, there are “splendours” of gas, glass, 
gold, jewels, coloured stuffs, and everything,— 
to wit, “ gaffs,” theatres, such as they were 
in Shakspeare’s day,—places fall of sustained 
splendour, and sound, and of people to fill 
them; but of which it is evident Mr. Disraeli 
knows nothing, and which, if he did, he | 
would probably despise and loathe. But, alas! | 
for the fallibility of man, even when leading the | 
House of Commons ; for it so happens, we speak | 
from actual eyesight and personal and active | 
experience, that all and the whole of the splendid | 
apparatus of furniture, crystals, and wonders of 
which he speaks actually does exist in duplicate 
in the far-off and dismal regions of which we 
speak. It is a most wonderful fact, that if you 
go into a modern West-end drawing-room, and 
look attentively by daylight at each individual 
article of furniture in it, from the carpet on the 
floor to the crystal lustre hanging from the 
ceiling, and from the smart be-brassed stove to 
a wine-glass, and then go down East, and look 
into some den of poverty and helplessness there ; 
or, better stil], into some shop filled with the 
scourings of such places, you will see precisely 
the same things,—only cheaper. Why, the mag- 
nificent lustre in the corner gin-palace was cast 
from the very same mould, and sold by the 
same firm! The wine-glass and the gin-glass 
are the same articles. If you wonder at the 
cheapness of the cotton handkerchief and at 
the splendour of its monster flowers, you will be 
told that it is just as good as one in silk, for 
which you may sigb, and was actually printed 
from the same block,—not in far-off India, but 
perhaps but a few steps off. Wonderful are the 
things to be found in the far East, not from 
where are to be met with the spoils of Asia, but 
in Shoreditch! What a pity it is that Lothair did 
not travel there for a day before going so far as 
he did. Why, the fact really is, though the late 
Premier does not know it, that of all the trumpery 
(looked at artistically) that is to be found in the 
known world, a full-farnished West-end Bel- 
gravian drawing-room contains the pick of it, 
enormously rich and expensive, but as art, as 
low and devoid of real artistic skill and thought- 
fulness as are the articles to be found in the 
unknown East. 

What a book, then, on “ art” would this have 
been had its wonderful author gone but a few 
hundred yards east of Temple Bar, and looked 
abent him, before travelling 20 many thousand 
miles only to miss it, and to labour under the 
impression that “ sustained splendour ” is only to 
be found in Belgravian mansions ; and to labour, 
too, under the still more fatal idea that these 
splendours are really “ art,” and artistically im- 
pressive and valuable. Uf the mere costume, the 
dainty tailoring which he thinks so much abont, 
and which at times almost overwhelms him, it is 
not, perhaps, possible to speak in this place ; but 
the time may come, even in Belgravia, when 
fashion, even in dress, may mean something 
more than mere change from one thing to 
another, without the slightest reference to form, 
colour, fitness, beauty, or adaptability of any 
sort or kind tothe human frame, whether of age 
or youth. 

So much for “ Lothair;” but there is one ob- 








servation in it, which concerns the art of the 
future, not a little noteworthy. The late and 

t Prime Minister agree on few subjects of 
human thovght, but with one in this book they 
do, for Mr. Gladstone has himself written a book 
about it. It is that the Aryan and Semite after all 
their labours, and works, and wanderings, repre- 
sented as they are by the “ Hellenes and 
Hebrews,” have met and are destined yet to meet 
and to combine the treasures of their accumu- 
lated wisdom, and hence to secure the civilisation 
of man. So says this clever book, and so says 
Mr. Gladstone in his account of Homer and his 
Greeks. Now, if there is one thing more to be 
wondered at and admired in the original planning 
of this world than another, it is that of diversity 
in unity, or that provision that has been made 
for securing the individuality of the nations of 
the earth, and in the certain fact that each one 
of these nations has a course and a progress of 
its own, and an interest of its own; and that 
s0 far from anything possible to be got by 
“amalgamating peoples” or “ fine arts,” it would 
seem to be a “ law of nature” that they be 
separate, and left to work out, each one for 
itself, a civilisation, an individualised humanity, 
and an art of itsown. The Greek is one man, 
and the Jew is another. 

But yet one thing more Mr. Disraeli might 
have done for the age in which he lives, and in 
this book he might have ek-tched it out ;—viz., 
what sustained splendour, worthy of the name, 
or, in other words, fine art applied to humanity, 


| ought to be, and really is, when true and as it has 


been, at divers times in the history of this world. 

What if, leaving Shoreditch, and its Jews, and 

Italiane, and Irish, in all their despised rough- 

negs, to take care of itself and themselves, or to 

go to merited or unmerited destruction, Mr. 

Disraeli had pointed out to us what sort of place 

a modern West-end Belgravian drawing-room 

would be, if filled, not with mere upholstery and 

fashionable shop furniture, with nothing to single 

it out from the commonest but enormous expen- 

siveness, but with real and bond fide objects of 
art,—things interesting, each one by itself, as the 
expression of the mental and bodily powers of 
the artist who produced it,—e. g., an Etruscan 
vase? Why, if any lover of this splendour, even 
Mr. Disraeli himself, not a Lothair, who 

knows not one thing from another, were to go 
into the most splendid of modern drawing-rooms, 
and see the frightful tradesman’s bill which 
would represent its immense value,—say ten, or 

twenty, or thirty thousand pounds’ worth,—and 
were to discover, up in some obscure corner of it, 
but a mere broken fragment of Greek, or even 
Roman art, it is absolutely certain that neither 
the art-lover nor the author of “‘ Lothair” would 
think of pausing for a moment, or looking twice 
at anything else in the whole suite of apart- 
ments! Or, toventure on one more and not the 
least absorbing thought, suppose Mr. Disraeli 
had but only suggested that if it be desirable by 
human art and ingenuity and perverseness, to 
disfigure and disguise human nature thoroughly 
and effectually, it is but necessary to be dressed 
up in the neweet and most “improved” of 
modern tailoring and millinery : the more fashion- 
able and costly it is, the more certainly and 
surely and completely is the feat performed ! 








THE STRENGTH OF IRON. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on May 3rd, Mr. C. B. Vignoles, 
President, in the chair, the paper read was “ On 
the Strength of Iron and Steel, and on the 
Design of Parts of Structures which consist of 
those Materials,” by Mr. George Berkley. 

The author stated that the strength of wrought 
iron varied with the quantities of work involved 
in the production of the form of the material 
tested. This was proved by the fact that a bar 
of iron 1 in. square, which would break with a 
strain of 26 tons, would, if drawn down to the 
form of wire ,\; of an inch in diameter, bear a 
strain of 40 tons per square inch. The strength 
to be relied on in practice would probably be 
best represented by the minimum strain that 
1 equare inch would bear without rupture, and 
by the amount of stretch which would take place 
in a given length before it broke. Iron could be 
obtained, at the current market rates, which 
would bear the following strains :—For plates, 
an average breaking strain of 20 tons per square 
inch, and a minimum breaking strain of 19 tons 
per equare inch, ard an average stretch of 1 in. 
in 12 in. lineal. For | and T irons an average 


| breaking strain of 22 tons per square inch, and 
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a minimum breaking strain of 21 tons per square 


ineb, and an average stretch of 1} in. in 12 in 
lineal, For rivet iron an average breaking 
strain of 18 tons per cirealar inch. For bars 
intended for chains, couplings, &c., an average 
breaking strain of 22 tons per equare inch, and 
en average stretch of 1j in. in 12 in. lineal. 
For ordinary classes of work, let at competative 
prices, stronger iron could only be obtained with 
diffieulty. 2 a a 

In the consideration of the practical limit of 
strain to which 1 square inch of wrought iron 
could with safety be subjected, and the principle 
on which such @ limitation rested, the erroneous 
impression, as to the degree of straia being 
10 tons or 12 tons per equare inch which first 
produced “ permanent set,” was pointed out ; 
as well as the apparent discrepancy between 
the results of ordinary observation and of mi- 
nutely manipulated experiments, such as those 
of Sir William Fairbairn and Mr. E. Clark, 
swherein permanent set had been observed after 
3 tons per equare inch had been imposed on the 
iron, and was explained by the difficulty of 
registering such small amounts of set a8 +55 
part of an inch in 5 ft., which resulted from a 
strain of 10 tons per square inch. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that upon the 
application to 1 square inch of wrought iron of 
strains exceeding about 12 tons, the measure of 
stretch per unit of strain, which had previously 
increased in a certain proportion to the units of 
strain applied, increased with a greater and pro- 
gressive rapidity. It was also noted that the 
amount of stretch actually prodaced by the im- 
position of a strain of about 12 tons per square 


inch, would be sufficient frequently to preclude | 


the use of wrought-iron so strained. 

In illustration of the effect of the repetition of 
strains on iron and steel, it was stated that with 
blows powerfal enough to bend bars of cast-iron 
through one-half of their ultimate deflection 
(that was to say, the deflection which corre- 
sponded to their fracture by dead pressure) no 
bar was able to stand 4,000 of such blows in 
succession. And also that when the bar was 
thrown into a violent tremor, then “ when the 


depressions were equal toone-half of the ultimate | 


deflection, the bars were broken by less than 
900 depressions.” A piece of rail weighing 
68 lb. per yard, made of Bessemer metal, which, 
when placed on firm bearings 3 ft. apart, bore 
one blow from a weight of 1 ton falling through 
30 ft. without breaking, though bending about 
7 in., broke with a weight of 3} cwt., falling 
15,400 times through heights increasing from 1 ft. 
to10 ft. by increments of 6 in. each time. With 
wrought iron, it appeared from an experiment of 
Wm. Fairbairn that when it was desired to repeat 
the application of strains from two to three 
million times it would not be prudent that such 
strains should exceed 7 tons per square inch of 
section. 

It appeared from these considerations that the 
practical strength of wronght iron in structures 
of # permanent character could not be estimated 
at more than 12 tons per square inch, when such 
an amount of strain was repeated more than a 
emall number of times; and that it should not 


be calculated as exceeding 7 tons per square inch | 
when strains of this amount would be applied to 


it many times daily. In some of the principal 
suspension-road bridges it was said that a 
maximum of about 9 tons per square inch of 
section in tension was imposed on extraordinary 
occasions, while railway bridges were frequently 
eubjected to the maximum calculated strain, a 
limit of 5 tons being in this country generally 
adopted. From this practice it was assumed 
that & margin, for errors of design and for other 
practical defects, of only 25 per cent. was allowed 
in permanent structures. The importance of 
sound — of design was, therefore, mani- 
fest. The parts most difficult to design were the 
copnexions of portions of the structure with 
oi Dhe — t directed 
The au next directed attention te the un- 
satisfactory state of the knowledge of the pro- 
fession respecting the power of struts of various 
ons and forms to resist compression, and 
stated his belief that the formulz which had been 
proposed to facilitate calculations for determining 
the strain which such columns would bear, pro- 
duced results which agreed neither one with an- 
other, nor with any series of such experimente 
as had been tried. It seemed probable that, for 
the present, error might be best avoided by re- 
ferring to the results of experiments that had 
noon ate upon columne, &., the conditions 
w were to the 
f sal analogous case under con- 





ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS: THE LIVER- 
POOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the professional members 
f the Liverpool Architectural Society was con- 
vened at the office of the president (Mr. H. H. 
Vale), on Tuesday last, to consider “ what fur. 
cher steps (if any), should be taken by the 
society, in order to strengthen the position of 
-he profession with regard to the question of the 
right of property in architectural working draw- 
ings, and render assistance to Mr. E. M. Barry 
in resisting the demands which have been made 
upon him by the Firat Commissioner of Works.” 
A good many written statements and opinions, 
from various members of the profession, as to 
the custom with regard to possession of draw- 
ings, were laid before the meeting; all the 
writers concurring in the view that after the 
completion of a building, the drawings reverted 
to the architect as his property, and stating 
that they had never given up any drawiugs 
under such circumstances, except as a matter of 
cocrtesy in special cases : though as to the owner- 
ship of drawings of buildings not carried ont, 
opinions were not so unanimous, one or two 
members being of opinion that the question was 
in this case a doubtful one. We have space for 
only one or two quotations, which bear strongly on 
| the general principle of the matter. Mr. Kilpin, 
‘in enforcing the rule that the client pays for 
|the building, not for the drawings, observed 
, that,— 
“When a picture is ordered, the purchaser, when he 
receives it, never thinks of claiming the preliminary 
| sketches which are necessary for the production of any 
great work of art ; co an architect’s, client should be satizfied 
with the possession of the finished building, without 
—_ the preliminary drawings necessary to pro- 
uce if, 





Mr. H. P. Horner was of opinion that,— 


“The production of the building is the end and result 
desired, towards which the architect’s drawings are his 
intellectual tools, just as the models and casts made by a | 
sculptor, or the sketches of a painter, are theirs towards | 
the preduetion of works in their respective arts ; and to | 
the possestion of such implements of these arts 1 have | 
nares heard of any pretence of a claim by patrons or | 
clients.” 


Mr. T. D. Barry observed that,— 


“ It was extremely common for architects, during the 
progress of an extensive building, to make detail drawings 
on boards provided by the contractor: surely in such a 
— the client could not Jay claim to 80 sup- 
plied!” 








The chairman also was of opinion that,— 


“* If the drawings and specifications are to be claimed as | 
a right by the client, either before or after the architect's | 
final certificate has been given, the position both of the | 
architect and builder will be much prejudiced ; for should | 
every little matter in the building works not agree to the 
| letter with the plans and specifications, an unscrupulous | 
| client might use these as levers for his own advantage 
against beth the architect and the builder; for we weil 
, know that in practice many modifications notshowneither | 
| on the plans or in the specifications have to be made _ 
| during the progress of the works, and not unifrequently at | 
| ,he suggestion of the client, and solely for his benefit.” | 


cas gg leading. member was of opinion 
| that,— 
| The idea of 8 cli imi if 
| essen be tos chard tp Meenas & ieee te Oe tea 
propriety claim the sciseore from his barber after hie hair | 
has been cat.” | 
In illastration of the possible consequence of 
|the client having possession of the working 
drawings, it was mentioned by another member | 
of the society that a gentleman who had bought | 
| @ house recently completed from his designs, had | 
| endeavoured to obtain the drawings of it from | 
the contractor, with the avowed object of build- 
ing another house like it in another part of the 
country. Other statements, from Mr. G. Williams, 
Mr. Hornblower, Mr. Boult, Mr. Mercer, Messrs. 
Atkinson (of York), and others, were to the 
same general effect; Mr. C. H. Beloe and Mr. 
Deacon also expressed similar views as to the 
practice in the profession of civil engineering : 
one member only among those present, Mr. 
Parslow, dissenting from the general opinion. 
With regard to the possibility of offering 
farther assistance to Mr. Barry, it was mentioned 
that the Manchester Society of Architects had 
offered to join in any general subscription to 
assist him in the legal expenses he might be put 
to in contending the matter, and in of 
the same idea the following resolution, 
by Mr. H. P. Horner, and seconded by Mr. T. D. 
Barry, was adopted by the members present :— 


this Society, to give our best support to Mr. Barry 
ia resisting the claims of the First Commissioner of Wor 
‘we further pledge ourselves, in the event of material 
being required in carrying on the contest, to afford the 
best assistance in our power, and to influence the members 
of the profession within our knowledge towards the same 








“That, having already pledged ourselves, as members of 
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THE LATE MR. HANDYSIDE RITCHIs, 
SCULPTOR. 

Tus able Scottish scalptor has recently 
died. He was born in Musselburgh, near Edin. 
burgh, in the year 1804; and, from his earliest, 
youth, perseverance and enthusiasm—the sure 
tokens of genius—were marked features jn hig 
character. He became a modeller in his child. 
hood. His father was an ornamental plasterer. 
Mr. Leonard Horner aided him in his youth. 
He went to Rome, and through the inflaence of 
the Dake of Hamilton and Earl of Minto he wag 
received into the studio of Thorwaldsen. He 
produced many well-known works in sculpture, 
among which was one of Kemp, the architect of 
the Scott Monument, who was an intimate friend 
of his. For many years he was an exhibitor 
with the Scottish Academy, of which body he 
was elected an Associate in 1846. In 1847 Mr, 
Ritchie was commissioned to execute for the. 
Houses of Parliament statues of Eustaee do 
Veeci and William de Mowbray ; and he executed. 
his commission to the utmost satisfaction of the 
Commissioners. He long devoted himself prin. 
cipally to architectural sculpture, which, from its. 
size and nature, is not adapted for an exhibition. 
room. Every one who knows Edinbargh must 
have observed the admirable work= of this kind 
at the British Linen Company’s Bank, St. 
Andrew-equare; in the pediment of the Com- 
mercial Bank; and on many other commercial 
buildings. One, however, is deserving more than 
a passing notice;—the very fine monumental! 
group of the Rev. Dr. David Dickson comforting 
the widow and orphans at the West Church. He 
sculptared the four colossal heads representing 
the Seasons at the Dake of Hamilton’s Mauso- 
leum at Hamilton Palace. 








RESTORATION OF THE 
SOUTH AISLE OF ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 

Wirtuin the past twenty-two years the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, has 
undergone various restorations. There are few, 
if any, of its class which surpass it in point of 


| size, it being 230 fc. long by 108 ft. broad, ex- 


clusive of the projecting portions of the tran- 
septs. The extreme width is 154 ft. It has 
been computed to have an internal superficial 
area of upwards of 23,000 ft., whereas the aver- 
age of London churches is but 8,000 ft., and they 
contain only 1,000 persons on the floor instead 
of from 4,000 to 5,000, which is the amount of 
accommodation afforded within the walis of this 
structure. Those parish charches which have 
the greatest pretensions to compete with it io 
scale are St. Michael’s, Coventry, 22,080 ft. ; St. 
Botolph’s, Boston, 22,270 ft.; St. Botolph’s, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 20,110 ft.; Holy Trinity, 
Hall, 20,036 ft. ; and Holy Trinity, Southwark, 
18,200 ft. 

The aisle recently rebuilt is that which 
was erected in the thirteenth century to su- 


tional Church of which the present nave was & 
part. It is of the colossal width of about 40 ft. 
internally, and is , 
west end and seven windows on the south side, 
cans ann. the. ankp- bight postions ots 
arches were the i i w 
remained ; these had on the ontside been filled 
with Perpendicular mullions and tracery of « 
poor type. Mr. Seddon, the architect employed, 
has 


ing 
light windows of an 
in harmony with the rest of the structure. The 
alternate windows vary in detail, and form & 
feature from the principal approach from the 
town. Between each i 


original, except that the tracery of the window 
openings, if any, had been obliterated, have been 
treated in the same character as the side 
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ae with stone with carved crosses at each end 
of the aisle. Some fragments of polychromatic 
peng per eager on the interior of the 
walls, and as new plaster would at present 
bave destroyed any reproduction of them, they 
have been copied on paper and temporarily 
fixed to show the effect which it is hoped may 
ultimately be reproduced in @ more permanent 
«manner. 

One of the windows has been filled with 
‘stained glass in memory of the late town-clerk 
of Yarmouth, Mr. Charles Cory. There are 
three subjects, one in each light, representing 
the greater prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. Over each figurean bears a scroll. 
Another window has also been partially filled 
with stained glass at the expense of the Sunday- 
*#chool teachers, The ject is a representa- 
tion of Moses, with the Commandments. 
The figures are by Mr. Rossiter, the artist; and 
the glass has been exeouted by Messrs. Saunders. 

Externally the church has received great addi- 
tional height and consequent dignity, having 
been dug out of a hole, the earth to the depth of 
many feet, which had in the lapse of ages 
accumulated around and about the base course, 
having been excavated and removed, a space 
falling from instead of to the wallsas heretofore, 
having been paved with pebbles in ornamental 
patterns to a surface drain carried entirely round 
the restored portion of the church. The levels 
of the approaches to the church have been re- 
arranged accordingly, and an improvement has 
been thereby effected, but which needs hereafter 
to be carried ont farther when the rest of the 
restoration is proceeded with. The porch now 
calls for improvement, 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW GAS AND 
WATER WORKS IN YORKSHIRE, 


THE present season seems to have been chosen 
for the construction and extension of new gas 
end water works to a greater extent than has 
‘been the case for some time, and hence builders 
and others interested im the construction of such 
works will not object te learn that in the West 
Riding of Yorkehire, at least, a good deal of work 
will be found in this branch of the trade. Most 
of the improvements and extensions which are 
about to be made are connected either with the 
opening out or the farther development of works 
in places which are rapidly rising, and which 
will ina few years rank amongst the most im- 
portant of Yorkshire towns. 

The borough of Barnsley have scarcely com- 
pleted a very fine plant at Ingbirchworth, near 
to the Yorkshire Moors, at a considerable cost ; 


and the town council have just accepted tenders | 


for the construction of two service reservoirs, a 
cottage, and other works at Champney Hill, about 
three miles from the h. The works, which 
have been constructed under the superintendence 
of Mr. Hawksley, may be said to be equal toany 
in Yorkshire. 

The town of Keighley, which at present is 
aspiring to Parliamentary honours, is just now 
taking active steps to secure for the inhabitants 
4 reliable supply of pure water. During the past 
week tenders were opened for the construction 
of a service reservoir in the county of Lancaster, 
and a compensating reservoir near to that town, 


superintendence of the work are Messrs. M‘Clean 
<& Btileman, of Westminster. 

The rapidly-rising town of Castleford will 
shortly possess its own waterworks. The water 
is to be obtained from a pumping shaft in Whel- 
-dale-lane, and a reservoir is in course of con- 
traction at Red-hill. 

At Otley, a thriving town near Leeds, new 
waterworks are in course of construction at the 
present time. 

The inhabitants of Normanton are also basy 
‘Gieoussing the best mode of obtaining good and 
cheep water. 

It will thus be seen that undertakings of no 
small character, involving the outlay of consider- 
able sums, are about to be commenced, so that a 
geod deal of work may be looked forward to 
from this source. 

The extension and construction of new gae- 
works in Yorkshire seem to be larger and eveu 
more extensive than are the contracts for water- 
works at the present time. 

‘The Barnsley Gas Company are laying out a 
new plant at Old Mill,a suburb about half a 
mile from the borough, so as to enable them to 
supply the more elevated parts of the town and 


district. The works are of an extensive cha- 
racter, and inclade sheds, retort~houses, aud all 
the necessary building for carrying on @ very 
large business. The buildings, which are of a 
neat and ornamental character, are being erected 
by Mr. W. Robinson, of , builder, ander 
the superintendence of Mesers. T. & C. Hawke- 
ley, civil engineers. 

At Wombwell, near Barnsley, a new company 
has been formed, on the limited liability prin- 
ciple, for the purpose of supplying the district 
with gas. The necessary works are in the 
course of construction, and it is expected that 
gas will be supplied to the inhabitants by the 


end of August. 
New works are in the course of constraction 
at Normanton, aud ions are being made 


‘ preparation 
to erect eight retorts, benches, or ovens, ‘and 
thirty clay retorte. 

The Bingley gasworks are also about to be 
extended, and the company now find it necessary 
to lay over 4,000 yards of new mains. 

At Gomersal, another prosperous West Riding 
towa, the works are to be enlarged. A new gas- 
holder is about to be-erected on a piece of land 
adjoining the present plant, so as to meet the 
requirements of the district. 

The Shipley Gas Company, near Leeds, are 
also about to make alterations and extensions. 
The company propose to erect a new retort- 
house, engine-house, meter-house, and make 
other extensions of their works, which have been 
rendered necessary by the increasing population 
and the development of trade generally. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On Saturday last, the 2lst of May, a party of 
nearly fifty of the stadents of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, under the guidance of Mr. 
Brunlees, member of Council, visited, by special 
invitation, the cement works of Messrs. John 
Bazley White & Brothers, at Swanscombe, Kent, 
for the purpose of receiving an explanation as 
to the process of the manufacture of Portland 
Cement. The invitation was given by Mr. G. 
F. White, now one of the oldest associates, 
who was present at one of the weekly meetings 
of the students, when a paper was read by 
Mr. Preston, Stud. Inst. C. E.,on the subject 
of the manufacture of cement. All the mem- 
bers of the firm were present to conduct the 
visitors over the manufactory, which stands on 
the banks of the Thames, and covers an area 
of fifty acres. The mixing of the chalk and 
the clay, in the proportion of three parts of 
the former to one part of the latter, takes place 
in a series Of double circular mills, about 12 ft. | 
in diameter, and 3 ft. deep, touching one) 
another, and each furnished with revolving 
harrows, to secure the perfect reduction of the 
particles. The chalk is delivered in lumps into 
one of these mills, which is kept constantly 


supplied with water, and the liqnid s3es 
ppl , quid pa PA nen 


thence to the other mill, where it receives the 
clay. After remaining long enough under the 
harrows the mixture is pumped up to a height 
of some feet, whence it flows by gravitation 

h wooden spouts into large reservoirs 


the quality of cement that would insure un- 
doubted stability, without increasing its cost by 
the diminution in volume that is inseparable 
from a very high specific gravity, was the best 
suited for purposes of construction. 
When the inspection was concluded, the students 
were entertained at lanch by Messrs. White, who 
explained that they would be ready, on ail occa- 
sions, to contribute in every way to the further- 
ance of the technieal edacation of the younger 
members of the profession. 








ST. JOHN'S, WICK, NORTH BRITAIN. 


On the 13th inst. this church was opened and 
consecrated by Bishop Eden, the Primus of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. 

The edifice, which is Early Decorated in style, 
is built from the design of Mr. Alexander Ross, 
architect, Inverness, and consists of north porch, 
nave, chancel, vestry, and organ-chamber, the 
west gable of nave being surmounted by a lofty 
stone belfry. The walls externally are of blue 
Caithness stone in courses; the dressings, of 
white Covesea freestone. 

Entering the porch, through a moulded arch- 
way, resting on carved imposts, we pass into the 
nave, which consists of four bays, lighted by a 
three-light traceried window at west end, and by 
lancets along the sides, The chancel is raised 
three steps above the nave. The chancel arch 
is of stone, well moulded, and with carved 
imposts. Thechancel is lighted by a three-light 
east window, and by a cinquefoil window on the 
north side. The roofs are of varnished pine, the 
principal couples resting on moulded arch ribs 
springing from stone corbels in the walls. The 
benches, choir-stalls, and pulpit are all of red 
pine, varnished ; the lectern of iron and brass. 

The font, which stands at the west end of nave, 
is of Caen stone, with carved bowl and capital, 
resting on a shaft of polished red granite. 

The windows are meantime filled with plain 
cathedral quarry glass. The church is seated 
for about 150. 

An interesting fact connected with this church 
is, that it is the first Episcopal church built and 

in Caithness for the last 200 years, 
and the organ is the first introdaced into the 
district. 








THE WORKS OF WREN AND 
RESTORATION, 


Sir,—As an ardent lover of architecture, and 
one who has a firm faith in the reputation of the 
great architects, established as the masters of 
their art by the consent of centuries, may 1 beg 
space for a few observations upon the late meet- 
ing of the Institute of Architects, reported 
in your Number of the 21st inst. ? 

I do not pretend to assert my own taste, but 
I believe in Sir Christopher Wren. With this 
view, ever since I have held a seat in Parlia- 
ment, I have lost no opportunity of endeavonring 
to preserve -his works from the hands of the 
In 1860 I imserted a well-known 
clause in the “ Union of Benefiees Act.” In 
1865 I did my utmost, unhappily without result, 
to induce the Government of the day to purchase 
the Gateway of the “College of Physicians, 


called * backs,” where it lies till drainage and | ruthlessly pulled down, to widen Warwick-lano ; 


evaporation have disposed of the greater part 
of the water. While the liquid cement is in 
the “backs,” samples of it are constantly 
taken and burnt in a sample kiln, so that 
defect in the proportions is at once 
deteated and remedied. The residue is then 
transported, first to drying stoves, and after- 
wards in due time to the kilns, where it is to 
be burnt. These.are ee ggg the = 
principle, and are bel . ey are a! 
Salih enter fed near the top with alter- 
nate layers of cement and gas-coke. As com- 
bustion goes on, the clinker is drawn periodically 
from the bottom of the kiln ; and, after the rejec- 
tion of any that is insufficiently burnt, it passes 
to the mills for grinding. Special care is taken 
to do this thoroughly, as the strength of cement 
is found to be greatly enhanced by fineness of 
grinding. A visit was paid to the testing-room, 
where samples of the manufactured cement are 
made hourly through the day. Some of these 
were selected by Mr. Brunlees, and the strain 
required for breaking them ascertained by the 
The Messrs. White explained that the 
heavier cements, prodaced by excessive burning, 
were slow in setting, although ultimately ac- 





quiring a higher tenaile strength than the lighter 


and in 1868, with the assistance of the City 
authorities and the then First Commissioner of 
Works, I succeeded, Someone me the strenu- 
ous opposition of the present Fi mmissioner 
(Mr. Ayrton), in saving the tower of St. Mary 
Somerset, then under sentence of removal. 

Bat utilitarian destractives, without the pale 
of art, are not the only enemies the works of Sir 
Christopher have to fear. There are other foes, 
within that pale, more dangerous in ‘their action, 
and more deadly in their aim. I allude, in plain 
terms, to the modern charch oye and — 

roceedings during the last few years. ot 
leg ago, an eminent modern “Goth” actually 
prepared a plan, happily defeated, to take down 
the fine church of St. Dionis Backchurcb, in 
order to substitute in its place an eccentric ¢x- 
travagance of his own composition. Then fol- 
lowed the lamentable so called restorations 0: 
St. Michael's, Cornhill, and St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbary. St. James’s, Garlickhithe, fortunate! y 
escaped with a few ugly scratches, and the ad- 
dition of an ugly font ; bat St. Swithin’s, Canron- 
street, stands in full view = nooner a 
uent the t railwa, on, § 

ke tenaie of the conde of a builder 
to whom detail and proportion are equally un- 
known. I should have hoped that this last 








cement ; but they expressed their opinion that 
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sacrifice might have appeased the mania of the 
“ Goths’ for some time to come, but now we are 
threatened with a crusade to “ repair and beautify” 
the City churches, and to deform and deface 
them to euit the crotchets of Medieval revivalists. 
With these facts before him, Professor Donaldson 
might well express his astonishment at the period 
at w..ich we are arrived, and point to the con- 
sternation which any proposal to improve the 
erchitecture of Wren would have created in the 
profession fifty years ago! I concur with the 
eminent and learned professor “that we have 
now reached an irreligious epoch as to archi- 
tecture.” And why is the epoch thus irreligious ? 
Simply because our dabblers in art, misled by 
the follies of Pugin-ism, Ruskin-ism, and Pre- 
Raffaelite-ism, and other theories of artistic 
charlatans, have never acquired any true prin- 
ciples ; and, with the irreverence of ignorance, 
venture to sneer at works of the highest merit, 
which this age, at least, will never reproduce. — 

Until modern church-builders come to their 
senses and learn a little humility, as well as 
other necessary things, I think we had better 
let Wren alone; for my own part, I prefer to 
see his unrivalled interiors in their dingy and 
dirty condition rather than arrayed in the gaudy 
vulgarity of St. James’s Hall, the Albambra 
Palace, and the New Foreign Office. 

House of Commons. G. C. BENTINCK. 








A PLACE OPEN TO MERIT. 


WE understand that there is a vacancy in her 
Majesty’s Office of Works for an assistant sur- 
veyor. The salary is 5001. per annum, increasing 
to 7001. The First Commissioner, we learn, has 
determined to receive applications from duly 
qualified persons, and to deal with them on their 
merits, without reference to patronage. 








THE BELFAST EXHIBITION. 


Tue Belfast and North of Ireland Workmen’s 
Exhibition, in the Ulster Hall, has been opened 
by the mayor, in presence of other official per- 
sonages, and the public generally. 

The Exhibition occupies the Major and Minor 
Halls, and a considerable space of ground at the 
northern side, which has been prepared for the 
purpose. This superadded space is allotted to 
machinery, the Minor Hall to an ample fine-art 
collection, and the Major Hall to general pro- 
ducts. It is not exclusively a Workmen’s Exhi- 
bition, in the sense of being confined to a display 
of articles produced immediately and directly by 
workmen. A considerable demand upon the 
space was made by manufacturers and others 
who are also large employere. Still, the display 
made by working men is sufficient to justify the 
name of the Exhibition, and to afford much pro- 
mise for the future. Asa typical assortment of 
the manifold industries of the province, it is 
equal to what had been anticipated by friends 
of the movement. The hall is gay with flags 
and banners, and brilliant cases of goods of 
every description. The centre is occupied by a 


trophy, composed of various kinds of linen, | 
which, commencing on the floor, stops short just 


inside the lofty ceiling. Separate spinning- 


wheels, made by Mr. M‘Creery, are displayed, | 
and many people, says our authority, the local | 


Newsletter, seem to wonder what they are. On 
every hand there are assortments of fabrics 
illustrating the industry which has made this 
province what it is. There are also cases of 
architectural embellishments and building ma- 
terials, among which is placed a bust—“ The 
Peet - are lent by Lord Dufferin ; 
and u tery; wil : 
oe Pp ry; with a long array of 
The Lord Lieutenant was present at a con- 
versaztone in the evening of the day of opening. 








THE SANITARY TEACHINGS OF 
HISTORY.* 


Tue health history of England, up to the close 
of the eighteenth century, may be distributed, 
Dr. Gay, the well-known sanitary investigator. 
thinks, into three periods, as follows :— ; 

1, From the earliest time to the middle of the 
a century, the epoch of the Black 

t . 





. Pablie Health: a Popular Introduction to Sani 
Science; being a History of the Prevalent and Seek 
Diseases of the English Population, from the earliest 
Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By William 
a. Gay, =e, F.R.8., &c., Professor of Forensic Medi- 
= ; a in King’s College, London. H, Renehaw, 


2. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the year 1666, the date of the Fire of London. 

3. From the year 1666 to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

‘The first period is marked by scanty records 
of frequently-recurring epidemics; the second, 
by the occurrence of the Black Death, Sweating 
Sickness, and Plague, concerning which we 
possess fuller details; and the third, by the 
great discoveries and reforms in connexion with 
the well-known names of Baker, Cook, Howard, 
and Jenner. 

Of the London Plague we have before occa- 
sionally written, as have many others. We shall, 
therefore, now glean a few particulars as to its 
dread predecessor, the Black Death, from 
Dr. Guy’s very interesting lectures in King’s 
College, under his new professorship of Hygiene. 

The Black Death, though usually treated as 
an eggravated outbreak of the Oriental plague, 
which is, by very general consent, traced to 
Egypt as its birthplace, has had assigned to it 
‘an origin more remote. Hecker fancies he finds 
‘the source of it in China in 1333, fifteen years 
' before it showed itself in Europe; and Anglada, 
| in his “ Etude sur les Maladies éteintes,” traces 
it by three distinct routes from Black Cathay,— 
‘the northern route by Bokhara and Tartary, the 
| Black Sea and Constantinople, having brought 
| it by the Bosphorus into the Mediterranean, and 
|so into Europe. In the interval between 1333 
‘and 1347 China was visited with drought, 

famines, torrents of rain, floods, earthquakes, 
swarms of locusts, and pestilence ; and at length, 
in 1348, Europe began to suffer by the same 
visitations. The island of Cyprus was converted 
‘into a desert by a frightful earthquake, hurri- 
cane, and inundation, following the outbreak of 
the plague ; and there was observed, what was 
| noticed in many countries and cities afterwards, 
a peculiarly offensive state of the air, sometimes 
spoken of as a stinking mist, possibly due to the 
dead locusts which had “ never perhaps darkened 
the sun in thicker swarms,” and by countless 
unburied bodies of men and beasts. On the 
25th of January of this same year, 1348, an 
unexampled earthquake, lasting several days, 
visited Greece, Italy, and the neighbouring 
countries, shaking down or swallowing up whole 
villages, and inflicting severe injury on every 
large city. Others occurred, from time to time, 
in all parts of the continent of Europe, and in 
England, up to the year 1360. 

The Black Death reached England in August, 
1348, appearing first in the county of Dorset, 
thence spreading through Devon and Somerset, 
to Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, and London; in 
fact, through the whole country. It took three 
months to reach London. Few places are be- 
lieved to have escaped, and only a tenth part of 
the inhabitants were thought to have remained 
alive. There is no room to doubt that the symp- 
toms of this Black Death were those described 
as belonging to the Oriental plague. All the 
accounts that have come down to us, from the 
imperial author, Kantakusenos, who saw the 
disease in Constantinople; from Boccacio, who 
witnessed it at Florence ; from the scholar, Ray- 
mond Chalin'de Vinario; and from the “ brave”’ 
Guy de Chauliac, who practised at Avignon, all 
the accounts conspire to justify Hecker’s state- 
ment, that “It was an Oriental plague, marked 
| by inflammatory boils and tamours of the glands, 
such as break out in no other febrile disease ;”’ 
to which must be added, that it often proved fatal 
on the second and third day, in the midst of 
profase discharges of offensive-smelling blood 
from the lungs, such discharges as we now know 
to attend and characterise gangrene of those 
organs. Guy de Chauliac, than whom we can 
have no better authority, divides. the whole 
epidemic of seven months into two s' of two 
and five months respectively, of which the first 
was characterised by the bloody discharges from 
the lungs, the second by the characteristic 
plague-tumonrs. 

The mortality due to this disease cannot be 
exactly ascertained, from want of censuses and 
registers of death; but doubtless it was on a 
grand scale. We infer this partly from nume- 
rical statements and partly from more general 
accounts. Let us take them by cities, commu- 
nities, and nations. 

Aleppo lost 500 a day; Gaza, 22,000 in all; and 
Cairo, 15,000. Genoa lost 40,000; Parma, the 
same number; Naples, 60,000; Siena, 70,000; 
Rome an incalculable number. Venice, out of 
a population of 200,000, lost 70,000; saw ninety 
patrician families extinguished, and its grand 
council of 1,250 reduced to 380. In Florence, 
100,000 perished between the months of March 




















and July. In Spain, Valentia lost 300 a day 
and many districts of Barcelona were depopn. 
lated. In Germany, at Vienna, the deaths were 
1,800 in one day, and 40,000 in all. At Erfart 
12,000 were interred in one cemetery, Jn 
France, at Avignon, 1,800 died in the first three 
days, 150,000 in the city and its environs, and at 
the very first, sixty-six monks in a Carmelite 
monas' 3 there, too, died Petrarch’s Laura, 
depopulated, ten 


chapter all died. Narbonne suffered a loss of 
30,000, from which it never recovered. Parig 
lost 50,000, and St. Denis, 16,000 ; and for many 
days together the Hétel Dieu sent 500 corpses 
to the Cemetery of the Innocents. We lost here 
in London 100,000, out of a population very 
small by comparison to what it is now. 

Passing from cities to nations, we find the 
mortality in China, whence the plague is sup. 
posed to have s » set down at thirteen 
millions ; in Germany, it was 1,244,434, E 
is supposed to have lost an aggregate of forty 
millions, and Asia and Africa (exclusive of 
China) twenty-four millions. ’ 

Here, as throughout Europe, the pestilence 
had antecedents worth noting. The times were 
very barbarous. Kings were in constant confliet 
with powerfal subjects or engaged in external 
wars; cities were fortresses; the roads were 
beset with marauders; the husbandman was a 
serf; human life was of little account ; witches 
and heretics were burned alive, and the Jews 
subject to cruel tortures ; “ wild passions, severity, 
and cruelty, everywhere predominated ;” and 
what is more to our present purpose, the cities 
were, “ with few exceptions, narrowly built, kept 
in a filthy state, and surrounded with stagnant 
ditches.” These conditions, even in those early 
times, were recognised as favourable to the 
spread of pestilence, as were personal unclean- 
liness and intemperate habits. 

The cities in those days were so built as tobe 
eminently favourable to that overcrowding now 
so universally recognised as a most efficient 
cause of disease. Armies, also, which are 
crowds in the worst form, were in constant 
accumulation. 

The accounts of the disease in England are in 
harmony with those which have come to us from 
Italy and other parts of the Continent. We 
read of the same atmospheric disturbances, with 
the addition that its advent was preceded by 
great floods. “It rained from Christmas to 
Midsummer, without one fair day ;” and when 
it left us, “there followed a great dearth of 
cattle; after that a dearth and scarcity of corn.” 
We read of 5,000 cattle dying in one pasture, of 
beasts and sheep going wild through fields and 
“ corns,” and dying in holes, furrows, and ditohes, 
in innumerable multitudes over the whole king- 
dom, from want of keepers; of the scarcity and 
insolence of servants, and consequently, the 
next harvest, of corn rotting in the fields from 
want of hands. 

In England, as elsewhere, the Jews were 
accused of poisoning the springs, and this accu- 
sation Short traces to the fact that the water was 
pestilential even to the fishes. Of this wide- 
spread belief in the ing of wells and 
springs of water, not in the time of the Black 
Death only, but during all great epidemics, a8 
Dr. Guy observes, recent discoveries have rer- 
dered it highly probable that the people were 
not always mistaken as to the fact of the poisonu- 
ing, but only as to its nature and the persons 
who caused it. In those remote times the state 
of the places in which men lived, and their 
habits of life, rendered the pollution of drinking 
waters by human excreta inevitable, and 60 
secured the rapid of any contagious 
disease that happened to prevail. ‘ 

The dwellings and personal habits of she 
English people in town and country were such 
as to enco to the utmost the pestilence we 
bred or imported. Judging from the descrip- 


tions of foreigners, we were characterised by bad 


housing and gross feeding. 

The people lived probably somewhat after 
this fashion :—Their houses, and most of their 
buildings of every kind, were of timber, the 
houses “slightly set up with a few posts and 
many radels,” “cast all over with thick clay to 
keep out the wind,” with sundry rooms above 
and beneath, “covered with straw, sedge, oF 
reed, and rarely with tiles or slate,” and with 
floors of mad. In the country parts, houses, 
stables, and offices were under one roof, The 
fires were lighted sgainst a rere-dos, and the 
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smoke escaped as best it could, without the help 
of chimneys; for these, though introduced in 
the twelfth century, were but slowly acclima- 
tised. The people lay on straw pallets or rough 
mats, with a log for a pillow; and the man who 
contrived to buy a flock bed, and a sack of chaff 
for his head to rest upon, “ thought himself as 
well lodged as the lord of town.” Servants 
were lucky if they had a sheet above them: 
they had none beneath, Thesheep’s skin was in 
common use ag clothing. The i 
water, built atthe river's edge. 
in Queen Mary’s day, wondered “ when they saw 
what Jarge diet was used in many of these so 
homely cottages,” and one of no small reputa- 
tation among them is credited with the not very 
complimentary remark, that “‘The English have 
their houses: made of sticks and dirt, but they 
fare commonly so well as 
are believed to have 
barley or oatem bread, beer, and pork; but to, 


Passing on to the time when men began to 
collect in cities, and to fortify themselves by 
walls and moate. lawless violence ; when 
the culture of grain took the place, to some 
extent, of the care of cattle; we still find both 
town and country, the dwellings and the habits 
of the people, hostile to health, favourable to 
the production of disease at home and the 
reception of pestilence from abroad, 

And even when we arrive at times that may 
claim to be called civilised; when we had 
attained to s central and stable. 


establi flourishing manafactures and were 


lessons in epee our cities and houses 
were so squal thy that the plague fonnd 
iteelf ‘plank bout lo thaws 

Then, little by little, as civilisation advanced, 
the twin virtues of cleanliness and 





have been subject to famines frequent 
rible. There was an abundant supply 
both from sea and river. Pearson tells 


BoB 


vived Saxon and Dane;” that “ Glonces' 


was famous for them, and Smithfield was onee cleaner 
ruddy with grapes. Bat gardens were of slow and:were in the 
paratively few fruits and vege-' some, at least, of our home-bred pestilence;. 


growth, and com 


carrying on.an extensive commeres, had largely | and 390 ft. east and west. 
improved our agriculture, and taken our first | diately above the level of the plateau of the 


) temperance | be reached by a flight of 
ter- asserted their rights. Men bathed and washed | leading to the loggia, or hall ofentrance, occupy- 
fish oftener, submitted to frequent changes of linen, 
that and admitted tea, coffee, and chocolate into 
“the vineyards the Romans had planted. sur- competition with beer, wine, and spirits. They 


State-street, and on the north by Washington- 
avenue, 100 ft. in width. The land falling off 
rapidly to the north, south, and east, this build- 
ing, with its high walls, still higher pavilions, 
turrets, and towers, will be seen to advantage. 
In the exterior composition of the design, there 
is a general adherence to the style of the 
pavilions of the New Louvre, of the Hétel de 
Ville of Paris, and the Maison de Commerce 
recently erected in the city of Lyons. The 
terrace whieh forms the grand approach to the 


» government, |east or principal front will form a striki 
hed lou tRaswn off the inenbes ef terion, hed|fbtare. Ges 


The exterior ie 290 ft. long mesth and couth, 
floor imme- 


térrace will be entered through the icos on 

-avenue and State-street, and through 
the entrance under the portico of the 
east front. The first or main emtrance-floor will 
the east front 


ing an area of 60 ft. by 74 ft., and 25 ft. in 


height. 


Commanicating directly with this ball are two 


‘Came by degrees to live in better houses and | grand staircases, which form the principal means 


right way to rid ourselves of | 





tables had been naturalised.” It is likely, there- Bat much remained to be accomplished, even as_ 


fore, that many of the people living of necessity, lateas the last quarter 


of the eighteenth een-; rooms for the Seor 


or through ignorance, on a diet from which the | tury; and into that epoch Dr. folly enters. 
vegetable element was. excluded, suffered the , question, the sanitary cng of that 
more severely in times of pestilence. And thus epesh suggest, for the answer to which we | 
it happened, that “ paisoned by marsh exhala- mug look forward into the times of which men 
tions, wasted by ague and skin huddled |‘ now living have had experience. Does the 
together in , smoke-dried, gross eaters, history of the last seventy years warrant us in 
and uncleanly livers,” the peasants suffered looking forward to fresh sanitary discoveries 
terribly durimg every epidemic visitation. | and triumphs,—to a healthier, and therefore 
Within our w and fortified towns, the state happier, future? He answers this question 
of things was not likely to be much better.| without hesitation in the affirmative. These 
Thus a passage im Stow’s Chronicles states, that are the grounds of his confidence. 

even capital cities were unpaved till towards the | Im the first place, he is encouraged by the fact 
end of the twelfth century. that Jenner’s singular discovery has proved no 
“This year, 1246,” he says, “the city of Lubeckwas idle dream of philosophy, but a great trath, 
destroyed and comammed by fire,” “‘and from that time it | frnitfal in results, and in a fair way to realise 


was ordered that they should not cover their houses amy | the most sanguine expectations of its auther. 


more with thatch or straw, but with tiles or such like: 
the very same common danger caused London to tile all 
its houses shortly after, especially such as stood close 
together in a high street. ‘* Neither were there then but 
few streets in paved, nor in two handred years 
after this, except Thames-street, and from Ludgate to 
Charing Cross, neither was the great city of Paris paved 
until the-year 1186," 

London, therefore, in: the middle of the four- 
teenth century, was almost wholly unpaved. In 
the middle of the twelfth century, if we may 
credit the monk, William Fitzstephen, who died 
in 1191, Londen: consisted of two long, narrow 
tracts of land, separated by the Thames, which 
then abounded in fish. It was surrounded with 
high walls, strengthened with towers and double 
gates, with a “tower ” on the east, and 
two castles on the west, and the king’s palace 
in the same quarter on the river, with its walls 
and bulwarks, by two miles from the 
city. The suburbs were studded with the 
houses of the citizens, with their gardens and 
orchards. 


Between the epoch of the Black Death and 


that of our next great pestilence, the Sweating 
1486, a 


Sickness,—in other words, from.1347. 
period of nearly 140 years,—England suffered 
something like a score of epidemics, with their 


accompaniments of famine and cattle-plegue. 


Among these Dr. Guay notes one of influenza, 
one of small-pex, one of puerperal fever, two of 
bloody flux, and two of epidemic 

The Black Death, or great mortality of the 
fourteenth century, was undoubtedly the same 
disease as the Plague of subsequent times, 
differing only in degree, not in kind. 

The sani teachings of the remote past, 
Dr. Guy thinks, are, that whatever may be the 
case in warmer climates, it is true in these 
colder and temperate ones, that the nearer men 


preventive 
are to nature, the farther they are from health. | (45 pr, Guy oalls it) that guided the 


In those days when the chief occupation of men 
was the care of cattle avd the culture of a few 
fruits, and when manufacturing industry was 
limited to the production of coarse clothing, 
frail and combustible habitations, and imple- 
ments for warfare and the chase, they were the 
prey of frequent famines and pestilences, and 
subject to a rate of mortality, of which, in these 
days, we have happily no ience. How 
much the contests of rival the insecurity 
of life and p y, the condition of serfdom, 
the absence of roads, the huge unreclaimed 
tracts of forest and marsh, must have weakened 
production and strengthened disease, it is not 
difficult to imagine. eee 


In the second place, he attaches a great im- 
portance to the fact, that already this cemtury 
can boast one capital hygienic discovery, with 
| which the name of Dr. Snow is so honourably 

| connected—the discovery that cholera, to which 
| we may confidently add typhoid fever, may 
| pass from person to person, from house to house, 
| from district to district, in drinking-water.. He 
| Tecognises, too, as very important, that other 
| hygienic due to the independent 
researches of Drs. tch and Buchanan, that 
there is a decided relation of cause and effect 
_ between of soil and eonsumption. 
.These two truths must have a grand effect on 
the future of water-supply and drainage, on the 
| cleansing of our towns, and the. i of 
their refase, solid and liquid, to fertile 


In the third place, it is impossiblenct to feel 
the importance which attachesto the happy 
that have followed in so many towns, on | 
well-devised measures of drainage and water- 
| supply. 
| In the fourth place, he draws many inferences 
| highly favourable to our future —— in 
| hygiene from the modern history of icine. 

n the fifth place, it is difficult to exaggerate 
the valae of the mortuary returns now obtained 
from e part of the United Ki or of 
the inquiries set on foot by the medical 
officer of the Privy Council. 

And lastly, he well for the fature from 
the change slowly, but surely, coming over the 
public mind. It is being taught in many ways, 
that the policy of palliation, in which we have 
so long indulged, is eminently unfruitfal and 
positively mischievous. The time is evidently 

when the philanthropy 
footsteps 





of Howard, will fill the hearts of the people, 
and the policy of prevention become the one 
rule of action of the Legislatare. 








NEW CAPITOL FOR THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


SraTe houses or capitols are rising in various 
parte of the United States, and we have already 
given views of more thanone. The site of the 
building at Albany il!ustrated in our present 
number is very commanding, being about 170 ft. 
above the level of the Hudson, and has an area 


. We saw the last of the plague, | of communication with the segond and most im- 


floor. On the left of this hall are a suite 

of rooms for the use of the Governor and his 
seeretaries, and military staff. On the right are 
etary of State, Attorney- 

General, with corrider leading to the Court of 
Appeala, On the second or principal floor will 
be placedithe Senate and Assembly chambers, and 
the State library, all of which (im elevation) will 
occupy two stories, making ft. of height. 
Rooms fer the committees and other purposes 
will also be plaged: upon this floor. The Senate 
Chamber-will be 75. ft, by 55 ft..on the fleor, with 
a galleryon three sides of 20 ft. in width. The 
Assembly Chamber wil! be 92 ft, by 75 ft. on the 
floor, surrounded by a similargallery, which in 
both chambers largely increases the areas of 
the upper portion. The library will occupy 
the whole of the east front of these two 
stories, amd will be 283 ft long and 54 ft. 
wide. This will be the most attractive room 
in the building, Its large area and lofty 
proportions, its view towards the north, east, and 
south, overlooking the City, and bringing in the 
valley of the Hudson and its western slopes for 
miles in each direction, will make it a favourite 
place of resort at ali seasons of the year. The 
main tower is 66 f& square, and about 320 ft. in 
height. In the centre of the building will bean 
open cours of 137 fc. by 92 ft. This court will 
be an attractive feature, being treated in the 
same manner as the exterior ts, and will 
no doubt ultimately have its fountains and be 
surrounded with statuary. The entire structure 
will weigh 150,000 tons; but the great in- 
equalities in the heights of thevarious walls, and 
the distribution of the enormously heavy fire- 
proof floors, and roofs sometimes laden with deep 
snows, will very unequal weights upon 
the parte of the foundation adjacent to each 
other, and without great care they would settle 
crack the walls, ag is so frequently 

seen in modern private, and even in many pablic 
buildings. In the States the stone foundation 
of'the walls commences on concrete, and is made 
of large blocks of close-cut limestone of from 
two'to siz tons weight, laid in regular courses, 
the first one of nearly the width of the concrete, 
and each successive one narrowed by offsets, 
until the wall is contracted to the width a 
to rt the superatructare, arranged so 
thax they will afford ae ae bearing on each 
side of the line of the centre of gravity of the 
walls and the weights which they are to sustain. 
The work has been carried on with very rapid 
progress. The commissioners appointed for the 
erection of this building are Messrs. Hamilton, 
Harris, John V. L. Pruyn, O. B. Latham, James 
8. Thayer, Alonzo B. Cornell, William A. Rice, 


James Terwilliger, and John T. Hudson. 


We give a plan of the ground floor, and shall 

give a plan of the floor above on another occasion. 

The architects are Messrs. Faller & Laver, 

of Albany; and Mr. W. J. McAlpine is the 
eer. 

The buildings are being constructed by day- 
work, under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. J. Bridgford, a well-known builder of this 
State.* — 





* We must mention that these illustrations hava been 
some time in preparation, and that meanwhile a view of 
the building has ap elsewhere. We shall in time 


learn to know those architects who send special invitations 
to half s dozen journals at the same time to illustrate a 








of ten acres. It is bounded on the south by 


work, and say nothing of their having done so, 
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SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE.* 


Tuis volume, in its sub-title, is called “a 
memorandum on yarious means for propagating 
scientific and practical knowledge among the 
working classes, and for thus promoting their 
physica], technical, and social improvement.” 
It is “ addressed to Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, 
pares specie of the Council of the Society of 

Mr. Twining here gives an account of his 
varied progress in teaching the working classes 
usefal knowledge, and adds some considerations 
respecting the general system of elementary 
and industrial instruction which he conceives to 
be wanted by these classes in this country, and 
in which educational facilities, like those he is 
engaged in organising on a small scale, might 
acquire # fall development, 

Mr. Twining says in the outset that he has,— 


“ Felt all along that the most practically useful lessons 
Would be those taught by ermanent collections, organised 


on more strictly educational principles, so that one = | 
ut 


not only see the things to adopted or eschewed, 
learn at the same time the ‘reason why.’ It was in this 
spirit” (he adds) ‘‘that I began in 1856 to form the per- 
manent and educational exhibition of the things apper- 
taining to domestic and sanitary economy, which from its 
being devoted to the furtherance of what may be called 
Economic Knowledge, has taken the name of Economic 
Museum, 

It is to the various modes of diffusing this Economic 
Knowledge ao people that the following pages are 
chiefly devoted, To attempt to compass it with a precise 
definition would be to deprive it of the elasticity of circum- 
scription which enables it to promote man’s physical well- 
being under the most varied circumstances and conditions 
of life ; but it may be briefly said to embrace in this essen- 
tially utilitarian direction everything that every one would 
say that everybody ought toknow. Thusitis of unquestion- 
ab!e importence for all classes of society, and especially for 
those whose ingome is small, to know how their dwellings 
should be constructed in accordance with sanitary prin- 
ciples; what household improvements they may derive 
from the discoveries of science, or borrow from the 
customs and appliances of other nations; what fabrics 
they should wear ; what food they should eat, and how it 
ought to be cooked; how they may distinguish things 
which are genuine, wholesome, substantial, durable, and 
really cheap, from those which are cheap only in ap- 
pearance; and, in short, how they may live with judg- 
ment, and get the best money's worth for their money. 


To make it more clear that Economic Knowledge ought 
to include these scientific elements as well as their practical 
applications, I sometimes call it Economic Science, or sub- 
stitute the more comprehensive expression of Science of 
Common Life ; but a title which I 
adopting more frequently, having obtained for it the 
sanction of eminent scientific friends, is Practical 
Bionomy, which indicates more clearly the union of 
pega Common Sense for our practical guidance in 

aily life, 

What I have found to be the greatest bar to the dif- 
fasion of sound principles of Domestic and Sani(ary 
Economy is the almost total absence of preparatory know- 


ledge; nay, of all scientific training among the bulk of the 


community at large, and the consequent want of ability on 
their part to enter into the rationale of the merits or 
defects either of the things now in use, or of those pro- 
posed as substitutes. An artisan and his wife visiting the 
admirable Food department of the South Kensington 
Museum may be struck and interested amazingly by some 
of the sensational illustrations and labels ; but they are so 
much at sea in all that relates to the chemistry of nutrition, 
that they would scarcely venture to alter one item in their 
daily fare in accordance with a scientific dietary, They 
feel, indeed, as would feel many a classical scholar if he 
were invited to ramble through field or forest with a 
botanical work on the Fungi, and to feast on a variety of 
mushrooms he had never touched before. He would 
thank you for the suggestion, but prefer sending for the 
old article to the old shop.” 


In speaking of free popular lectures on the 
science of common life, organised in connexion 
with the Twickenham Economic Museum, Mr. 
Twining states that his experience of four 
seasons is decidedly in favour of free admissions. 


On two or three occasions he has, in order to} 


conform to the practice adopted at certain in- 
stitutions, or by way of experiment, consented to 
a charge being made for reserved seats, or to the 
levying of a penny on non-members ; but the re- 
sult has been invariably unsatisfactory. The 
amounts obtained by this means have been 
insignificant, the attendance has been di- 


minished, and as for orderly behaviour, that of 


the free audiences could not be su S 

In his remarks on practical bionomy, or the 
science of common life, as a part of primary 
education, the author says that his scheme (in 
which he includes the education of girls) calls 
for a specially trained host of teachers, male and 
female, not conspicuous for their proficiency in one 
science and their ignorance of the rest, but pos- 
sessing a well-selected and well-arranged assort- 
ment of scientific knowledge, elementary and 
applied, embracing the whole of the normal re- 
quirements of common life. 

The volume contains an account of Mr. 
Twining’s experiments at the Lambeth Baths, 
and remarks on science as a part of technical 
instruction; on the educational wants of our 





* By Thomas Twining, Vice-President of the Society of 
ts. Goodman: Strand, 187 


take the liberty of | 


artisans, and other important subjects ; together 
with appendices, containing a synopsis of the 
Twickenbam Economic Museum; a programme 
of popular lectures; suggestions for a district 
museum ; and other supplementary notes. 








EARLY ARCHITECTS IN BATH. 


In the course of a paper, by Mr. Irvine, “On 
Recent Roman Discoveries in Bath,” recently 
read there, the writer said :— 

Some information from the minutes of the 
Corporation may not be out of place here, 
|relative to the Royal Baths and Pump-room. 
| From these minutes I find that although Mr. T. 
_ Baldwin had been for some years connected with 
the Corporation as their surveyor or otherwise, 
| yet it is only on the 3rd of October, 1791, that he 
is directly elected as their “architect and sur- 
| veyor,” at a salary of 1051. Scarcely do we gaze 
on the water of the King’s Bath, and see its gas 
bubbles reach the surface, ere they flicker in the 
sunlight and are gone. Alas! on the 26th of the 
/Same month in the same year the records show 
| an order for Mr. T. Baldwin to deliver up all 
_ books in his custody, or have a bill in Chancery 

filed against him. In the minutes for the next 

/year (1792), 11th Jane, the new private baths 
and dry pumps adjoining the King’s and Queen’s 
Baths are reported as fit for use. And on the 
10th of July of that year we learn the fate of (the, 
I am afraid, stubborn and unfortunate) Mr. 
Baldwin. “ Resolved that Mr. T. Baldwin of this 
city, surveyor, be discharged from any future 
employment under this Corporation, and the 
Town Clerk to file a bill in Chancery against 
him, to make him deliver up all the books, 
papers, and writings belonging to thecity in his 
possession.’ We may doubt whether Mr. 
Baldwin’s plans of any discoveries had much 
chance of preservation among his warring liti- 
gants. Besides this other minutes show that 
more than one person was connected with the 
work of, it would seem, not only the Pamp-room, 
but also even the private baths, usually con- 
sidered the work of Mr. Baldwin; for in the 
minutes for the 13th of September, 1793, one of 
the articles to be considered is a letter from Mr. 
Reveley to the Mayor, offering his services as 
architect to the Corporation, and containing also 
a demand for making drawings, plans, and eleva- 
tions for a new pump-room and baths. There not 
having been enough members present to form a 
hall, it is taken into consideration on December 
10th, 1793, and the order is given that he is to 
be paid 271. 93. 6d. for his drawing-plans of the 
baths and pump-room. But this still does not 
exhaust the catalogue, as we find the Corpo- 
ration committee who had to do with it re- 
quested “on, the same day, to consult Mr. J. 
Palmer, the architect, upon the subject of 
finishing the said building. And the Committee’s 
report, together with Mr. Palmer’s plans and 
| elevations, are produced on the 7th of January, 
| 1794, and agreed on; and in October, 1795, con- 
siderable amounts are agreed to be paid to him 
on account of it. 

















THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Tue railway being now nearly ready, together 
with the stations, great exertion is used to com- 
plete the paved footway and to prepare the 
carriage-road for public use soon after the open- 
ing of this line to Blackfriars in the month of 
June. The station at Westminster Bridge being 
open, is connected with the line along the Em- 


at Norfolk-street, called the Temple Station; and 
lastly, for the present at least, at Blackfriars 
Bridge: thus dividing the distance in three 
nearly equal parts. This will be a wondrous 
accommodation to the public in general, and 
especially to the residents of the S.W., the W., 
and N.W. districts. So soon as the extension is 
opened to Bread-ttreet-hill, much additional 
accommodation will be afforded. 

Now that the noble qaay walls and landing- 
piers are finished, what cause most concern are 
the dingy and desolate aspect of the reclaimed 
foreshore, and the dread that the long intervals 
now exhibiting old ruinous stables, store-houses, 
and wharfs may not be occupied by buildings 
and facades suitable to the fineness of the site. 

The river bridges, save those of the railways, 
are grand; the Houses of Parliament and the 
opposing reach as far as the Bishop’s Palace, 
together with the range of seven hospital palaces, 
give dignity to the Westminster end; but the 
fine old achievement of Somerset House now 





shows out in superior lustre, and seems to de- 
monstrate the sort of elevation that is most 
appropriate to a riverine frontage. The interval 
between this and the Temple ought to be filled 
up with some design ofa character suitable to the 
situation, with a frontage of about 300 ft. 

Then comes the long space between Waterloo 
Bridge and the vast Hungerford Station de- 
formity. To make a garden of such a sunken 
mud waste would be simply ridiculous,—a wide 
and healthful ade, flanked by varied 
buildings, but not in street allineation, is all that 
is needed,—space sufficient for an ornamental 
range of limes or planes ought to be left; but 
beyond this any small hortulan reserve in such 
& position would be only a nuisance. 

The last and most valuable plot is that be- 
tween Hungerford and Whitehall; and here the 
same treatment should be observed ;—opening 
out and extending Whitehall-place, together with 
Scotland-yard, leaving space for shade trees, as 
on the Parisian Boulevards, with seats at suit- 
able distances. This would be a solace on the 
important Mall of the river; but gardens with- 
out shrubor flower would here become the resort 
of vice and obscenity. The site is most valu- 
able for first-class houses, but the worst possible 
as a playground of children, who have the shade 
and picturesque shrubbery of St. James’s Park 
so near at hand. T. H. H. 








CONVICT LABOUR. 


On reading your very sensible remarks on the 
utilisation of convict labour, in your issue of 
April 23rd, it occurred to me that you might 
possibly be interested in learning that the work 
executed by convict labour at Woking was the 
whole of a prison, to contain 750 females, which, 
with the houses for the officials and all necessary 
offices for the prison, including two chapels, 
laundry for 300 women, bath-house, hospital, 
rain-water tanks, deep well, 10 ft. in diameter, 
&c., was built entirely by convict labour. 

I was employed as the foreman or superia- 
tendent to carry out this work, and, as you may 
suppose, found great difficulty in starting ; but, 
am pleased to say, brought the work to a satis- 
factory conclusion, the time occupied being three 
years and a half, and the cost of materials being 
about 32,0007. I am quite sure the work will 
bear favourable contrast with work executed 
under contract; and during the whole time I 
was in the employ of Messrs. Cubitt & Co. I can 
truly say I never saw better workmanship. 

Iam now transferred to Pentonville Prison, 
for the purpose of making some extensive addi- 
tions by convict labour also. 

J. C. Baprorp. 








THE INNER CIRCLE RAILWAY. 


Siz,—The Mansion House Railway Station is 
a mistake, and is not really in the interest of 
| the company or of the public; certainly not of 
| the public. 

One of the favourite ideas of the late Duke of 
Wellington was to have Eastcheap and the two 
Tower-streets widened ; he even went so far as 
'to have plans of the necessary widening pre- 
| pared, and no doubt the plans exist somewhere 
'to this day. No streets in London are more 
| clogged with traffic than these three are: you 
‘can walk along them in the daytime faster than 
| you can ride. 

Mr. Haywood, the engineer of the Commission 
| of Sewers, in his report to the committee of that 





bankment ; the next at Hungerford Bridge; then | body on the proposed Mansion House Station, 
| dwells upon the notion that, in fatare, railways 


through very expensive parts of London must 


| be carried out in connexion with street improve- 
/ments, at the joint expense of the municipal 


|bodies and the companies. Either work is too 
expensive for one of these to undertake, he 
thinks: they must doit together. In the matter 
of the completion of the Inner Circle Railway, 
it would seem that we may carry out some of 
the above ideas. 

Let the Metropolitan Railway, which has ample 
fands for the purpose, bring its line in all its 
fulness to Tower-hill. 

Let the Metropolitan District Railway carry 
its line as far as its funds will allow it, namely, 
to Queen-street Station. 

Let a third company, in conjanction with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the City, 
widen, and carry a railway under, Eastcheap 
and Little and Great Tower streets, and part 
along Cannon-street (which would not need 
widening), and so fill up the space intervening 
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between Queen-street and Tower-hill. _Thesam 
estimated by the Metropolitan District Com. 
pany’s engineer, as the net cost of the line 
between Queen-street and Tower-hill, is a million 
and a half, of which amount 200,000/. are for 
works, and the rest for Jand and compensation. 
Surely such a sum ought to do # great deal more 
than merely make a railway less than a mile 


It seems to me that by the above plan the 
inner Circle Railway would be completed, with 
stations nearly in the places originally fixed on ; 
that the new street to the Mansion House would 
be saved from destruction ; that a much-needed 
street improvement, the widening of Eastcheap, 
&c., would be effected at a small cost to the 
public; and that a dividend to all three railways 
of a surprising kind would in a few years be 
certain. } TRAVELLER, 





EDINBURGH FLATS AND WATER 
\ CLOSETS. 


Tue Edinburgh City Improvement Trust, the 
express purpose of which is to improve the sani- 
tary state of the city, has just been engaged in 
expunging a salutary clause in the articles of 
gale of certain of their feus, which clause one of 
the members, Mr. Gowans, had very properly got 
inserted, to the effect that all water-closets in 
the flats or floors of the houses to be erected 
should be ventilated directly into the open 
air, The reason adduced for expunging this 
clause is that the builders will not purchase 
the ground otherwise; but Mr. Gowans states 
that their chief objection is to another clause as 
to public-houses. It seems that one lot subject 
to the water-closet clause has been purchased by 
an architect, Mr. James Connel, and another by 
a builder; and we do not at all see why the 
builders should hold it to be a vital objection that | 
they will be obliged to ventilate the closets 
directly into,the open air. The arrangement 
whereby such closets occupy the centre of the 
dwellings or the common stairs, and not the 
backs of the houses, is a very bad one, and the 
arrangement can be easily remedied by a change 
of plan. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. | 


Tue Report of the Council about to be issued | 
states that the Councilare now negotiating with | 
the Royal Academy for an exchange of Classic | 
for Gothic work ; and with the South Kensington | 
Museum for the loan of nearly 500 casts from | 
Amiens and other places on the Continent and 
in thie country, in return for casts from the 
Bartle-Frere Indian eculptures belonging to the 
Council ; that the formation of a library of refer- 
ence for students and art-workmen has been deter- 
mined upon, the sum of 101. towards the necessary 
fittings, and some valuable works having been 
already promised by Mr. Henry Vaughan. It is 
hoped that other donations in books or in money 
for their purchase will follow. 

It refers with gratification to the formation 
of the architectural art classes, under the direc- 
tion of a joint committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and the Architectural Museum; each 
body contributing as it is best able: the Insti- 
tute in funds and influence, the Association in 
the working arrangements, and the Museum in 
giving up a large and well-lighted room and the 
use of its collection. Too much cannot be urged 
in favour of this organisation, embracing, as it 
does, classes for,— 

1. Drawing from the flat and round, 

2. Drawing from the life, 

3. Modelling. 

4. Colour Decoration. 

> nee og Drawing. 

erspective and &ci hy. 

7. Architectural eontae. ‘ 

The a Leo been - of unusual expenses, 
necessitating, the Council regret to say, the sale 
of 2001. of their 3001. Exchequer Bilis, to meet 
the deficiency in the income; but even under 
ordinary circumstances it is believed that the 
income from every source will not yet meet the 
bare necessary outlay for keeping the Museum 
open, to say nothing of additions to the colleo- 
tion, lectures, prizes, &c., for which no steps can 
as yet be taken. 

As regards the Building Fund, 1 ° 
still due to the contractor. < deecndie7 3 

The Council have been in communication with 
the Commissioners for the Annual International 
Exhibitions of Art and Industry, and have made 


| method 


council say they are at a loss to understand the 
absence of their president’s name on a commis- 
sion which inclades the presidents of the Royal 


Academy and the Institution of Civil Engineers. | degree 








“ IMPROVEMENTS.” 


Unpxr the portico, crouching in fear and dread, 
Starving, aan knowing whereon to lay his head, 
See you an artisan, homeless and cast away ; 

See you a man whose vi has 'd away : 

Once he was young, and could ur like other men, 
And often and often befriended his brother men: _—_ 
Pass him by, pass him by, death is the doom for him’; 
The City’s improving, and these is no room for him, 


Under the elms, on the damp turf near Rotten-row, 
Sleeping lie mother and infant— forgotten now, 

Pallid and scant of dress, though once in silk and lace ; 
Beauty was hers, and it still lingers in her face. 
Husband she’s none; but why need we tell the tale ?. 
“ Crush’d ‘neath the train,’ on the cold rigid iron rail. 
Pass her on, pass her on, life has but gloom for her : 
The City’s improving, and there is no room for her, 


Under the driving sieet, in the square, singing on, 
Creatures are moving, and still to hope clinging on ; 
Wistful they look, but from window or broadway now 
Sympathy recks not these sights on the roadway now. 


It came not through fever and plague that were burnt out, | ¥®% 


But a home tumbled down, and a family tarn’d out. 
ae ry by, pass them by, darkness must loom for 
t . 


The City’s improving, and there is no room for them, 


Palace grounds, public squares, wall'd park and pro- 
menade, 

Though common to many, mast not be a common made ; 

Rangers and watchmen have dutics, though out of sight, 

Known to the homeless who have to sleep out at night. 

“ The foxes have holes,” and the birds have a nesting 


But jod's poor, like Christ, are scarce left a resting- 
ace. 
Out Feith them, out with them, into the tomb with them: 


The City’s improving, and there is no room Sa 





WATERING STREETS. 


§rrx,—Will one of your correspondents inform me of 
any better mode of street watering than by horse and 
eart, such as hose and jet, &c.? If so, where ? 

Boxoven SuRvEroR, 








TENDERING. 


Six,—I beg to be allowed to confirm the letter on this 
subject, which appeared in a recent number, 

The unfairness and unsatisfactory manner of the present 
of deciding contracts is well known to all con- 
tractors. We may pay for specifications, for drawings, 
and for quantities, and go to much trouble in making out 
estimates. We send them in, and hear no more of them 
than if they had vanished into vacuum. No man grumbies 
at being beaten in a fair fight; but not to have a line of 
acknowledgment, much less any intelli as to the 
result, after our trouble and expense, is very unfair. I 
have, indeed, often written for the information without 
getting a word in reply, The system wants amending 
altogether, ConTRACTOR, 








NEGLECTED APPRENTICES. 


Sim,—I am pleased to see that in your last pages, ‘A 
Builder's Son,” has opened this question. I hope that the 
subject will not be dr »pped until se qd ws remedy 
has been at least suggested, which will supply willing 
apprentices with the means of improvement ; and at the 
same time encourage the indifferent towards exertion. 

In this matter 1 think that it is the duty of masters to 
lend a helping hand. It is an old saying that “ boys will 





be boys,” and I think that they have a right to be boys, at 
least occasionally, That being the case, I ask, is it fair or 
reasonable to expect a boy to work, say for ten hours a! 
day, and then for him to feel disposed to study technical | 
details ? The fact is, many of them have to rob themselves | 
of needed recreation, by learning the “ all-important 
three R.s” in an evening school. 

Now, if there be any real desire on the part of master 
builders to improve their apprentices, the thing is easily 
done by incurring a little expense ; but I fear that “there 
is the rub.” Will they ineur any expense? To me it ap- 
pears that as long as boys,—ay, and men, too,—are tired 
with their day’s work, majority of them will have but 
small desire for study after it. Therefore I would suggest 
that where it is practical, the boys should be allowed a 
couple of hours for two days in the week; in which time 
they might study or prestise the details of their trade, 
with the occasional guidance of the foreman, or some 
qualified person. If this were done, much improvement 
might be effected, and that technical schools wil! 
have mp me ie oe I am one who, as an apprentice, 

agains 


had to strug 
Nzewxctr, Ienozance, ann Povsrry, 








MANAGEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Sin,—I am pleased to see the management of the British 
Museum discussed in the Builder, and wish to give my 
testimony, the result of more than twenty-five years’ 

different times,—I am sorry to add, with little 

The most important matter is the seven days’ dead lock 
every four months. In my case, and doub in many 
others, the result is two or three weeks’ imperfect progress 
in whatever I may have in hand; the train of thought 
being broken off, and every appliance having to be hunted 
up afresh. This interruption bas sometimes been so serious 
in its consequences that the previous work has been lost, 
and the matter dropped altogether. 

The ventilation of the reading-room is most defective ; 
usually from about twelve o’clock, or from any time when 





suggestions for co-operating with them. The 


Srperiece, ae Senteln ‘points, come of which huve:bemn how 


room was i in 1859: in 'thtee Seen 
of ‘course, inevitable; but, I > am. interval of ted 
years isthe extreme limit time which should be allowed 


ets anchegnn el pecans as ie ave 
t a use i 
illustrated with an unsightly, dirty, troublesome mass at 
MS, corrections, 

Lastly, the school-room element is much too strong in 
eee coy te If the present rate of increase in 
b ders continues, 


will soon be necessary. 











ARCHITEOTS’ ACTIONS. 


Sim,—Under the above head, the Builder last week men. 
tioned a Chancery suit between Mr. C. J. Richardson and 
Mr. Whatman, as being “decided in Mr, Ri s 
favour, after a very short discussion.” As this conveys 
although no doubt unintentionally, a wrong impression, 
you will, I trust, allow me also in your next number to 








THE STALYBRIDGE PUBLIC BATHS. 


Tue public baths, built at a cost of 6,0001, 
and presented to the inhabitants of Stalybridge 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Platt, of Danham Hall, 
are opened: the gift was formally accepted 
by the Mayor and ion of the borough. 
The baths stand at the east end of Church-street, 
and have been erected by Mr. Storrs, of Staly. 
bridge, from designs prepared by Messrs. Paull 
& Robinson, architects. They consist of swim- 
ming baths, private baths, Turkish baths, with 
dressing-rooms, and the building also includes a 
residence for the bath superintendent. There 
are two swimming-baths, one of which is not yet 
roofed. The covered swimming-bath has a water 
area of 60 ft. by 25 ft., and the building itself is 
70 ft. by 40 ft. inside measurement. The open 
bath has a water area of 82 ft. and 28 ft. Four 
semicircular trusses on ribbed principals support 
the roofs. The dressing-rooms, which are 
arranged the sides of the baths, have been 
admirably fitted up and furnished. Galleries 
are erected over the dressing-rooms for the use 
of spectators during swimming matches. The 
water supply is directed from the town’s mains, 
through a 3-in. ‘meter, which will accurately 
register the quantity used. All the heating 
powers are furnished by a powerful steam boiler 
which is placed in the rear of the main building. 





CAMBERWELL CHARITY ESTATES 
COMPETITION. 


A CorresronpENt, Mr. Dawnay, states that 
the design sent in by the local surveyor to the 


charity has been pronounced the best, and 


possibly is, but complains that he had access to 
materials shut up from other competitors. He 
submite that the Vestry should either have 
employed the trustees’ , or intimated to 
him that he could not be permitted to enter the 
competition, and calls upon the vestry to refer 
the matter to an architect. 








THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 


By the existing combined system of house and 
surface drainage, the pernicious gases which are 
engendered in the general network of house 
drains and sewers, continuously through 
the various inlets into the houses and streets all 
over thetown. In this manner the entire atmo- 


| sphere at and near the surface of the ground 


becomes polluted; and, as the inhabitants con- 
stantly live in and breathe this atmosphere, 6 
depreased state of health and a high death-rate 
= inevitable results. i lee of 
avi regard, therefore, q 

rine prsgait Oha g ig, Bean of the atmo- 
sphere of towns, it is to be hoped that the pre- 
sent sanitary commission will extend its inquiry 
into the first principles of town drainage; that 
is, whether it is that the refuse or house 
drainage, and the rainfall or surface cecum 
should be carried away by one eet of drains so 
sewers, or by two separate sets, namely, — 

the house drainage, and the other for the sur — 
drainage. In other words, is the atmosphere ° 





the room has fliled, there are but few, I venture to say, 


towns as pure, oria ¢he health of towns as perfect, 
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by discharging the combined house and surface 
drainage by one system of drains and sewers, as 
it would be were both kinds of drainage 
distinct, and discharged by two separate systems ? 
This question, which goes to the very root of the 
health of towns, has never been inquired into, or 
considered by previous sanitary commissions. 
Asa system of main pipes of iron laid under 
the streets, with branch pipes of iron or lead, 
laid from the mains into the houses, supplies: 
the houses with water, why cannot a similar 
system of iron piping, only larger, with trapped 
inlets at the kitchen and scaullery sinks, and 


waterclosets, and properly-arranged ventilating | opened after 


pipes carried above the house-tops, in connexion 
with the chimney-stacks, be laid so as to take 
the house clean away into the country 
for distribution on the land, by irrigation or 
otherwise? The subsoil would be thoroughly 
drained and kept dry, and the rainfall, or surface 
drainage, would be conveyed sway, by separate 
permeable house-drains and sewers connected 





Nottingham.—A new mission chapel has been 
opened at Kensington, near Nottingham. It is 


kept | capable of seating nearly 300 persons, a sehool- 


room im the rear beiug so arranged as to 
admit of its being thrown open te the chapel 
when required. The chapel is brick built, with 
stone dressings. The windows are narrow and 
semicircular-headed, excepting that in the upper 
part of the principal front, which is a cusped 
rose-window. The builders were Messrs. War- 
ner & Son, of Ilkeston; and the architect, Mr. 
Tait, of Leicester. 

Blechingley.— St. Mary’s Church has been re- 
restoration. The old plaster has 
been removed, and the oaken timbers of the 


perfect ; the windows are now in their original 
condition; the old organ-loft has been taken 
down, and in its place room has been provided 
for the parish children. The western arch has 
been enlarged, and the rails of the Clayton 





with the natural water-courses and rivers. This 


monument set back some feet so as to affurd 


plan is eminently practicable ; and, if properly| more room. All the old high-backed pews have 
arranged and constructed, would work perfectly | been removed, and in their places are open oak 
under good management. | benches, while a stone pulpit, in harmony with 


After all the improvements that have been | 
effected in drainage during the last twenty new window, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 


| the rest of the building, has been erected. A 


years, its condition is such even now, that were London, has been put up in the chancel. The 
it to be uncovered and exposed to public view, restoration was done under Mr. Pearson, of 


it would not be allowed to remain as it is for 
another day without the inauguration of an. 
entirely new system. But as the eye of the 


public does not see it, its heart does not grieve the Rev. F. C. Chawner, being at the expense of 


about it, and so the vile net-work of abomination | 
under the surface will be suffered to go on, 


London, architect; and Mr. Carruthers, of 
Reigate, carried out the work, at a cost of 1,7401., 
and of 4001. for restoring the chancel, the rector, 


the latter work. 
Lichfield.—The “ Lonsdale” Memorial Charch, 


poisoning the stratum of air in which we live or parish church of St. Mary, Lichfield, has 
and breathe as it has hitherto done. In the been re-opened. The death of Bishop Lonsdale 
case of polluted streams and rivers which are _ happening at a time when the church was greatly 


uncovered and seen, the public are active enough, 
but in the case of reeking drains and sewers, | 
which are covered and unseen, the public are 

passive from ignorance of their true condition. 
Having had as much practical experience in 
town drainage as most men, I unhesitatingly | 
declare that the present system is radically | 
wrong; that no improvement in the form and | 
construction of the drains and sewers, and no 
increased water supply, will thoroughly remedy | 
it; and that the separate system must ulti-. 
mately be adopted. By its adoption the many 
evils consequent upon that which is now in 
vogue would cease, the atmosphere would be. 
purer, the populations would be healthier, and. 
the death-rates would be lower. 
: JOHN PHILLIPS+ 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Saltash (Cornwall).— St. Nicholas’s Chapel 
has been restored and re-opened. In commencing 
the work the whole of the flooring, except the 
south transept, was removed and excavated to. 
a depth of two feet. Any vaults that were reached | 
at this depth were filled in and covered with | 
stone, and the whole was then covered with a 
layer of concrete. The aisles are laid with 
Maw’s tiles on the concrete, and the flooring of 
the pews is of wood, raised a step above the 
aisles, and with a space of 15 in. between it and 
ihe conerete. The old high-backed pews have | 
been replaced by open seats of pitch pine, var- 
nished. The walls have been replastered. An | 
arch in the north aisle, covered with plaster, has 
been cleaned off, and the Polyphant stone ex- 
posed. The windows have been put in a state 
of repair, and have been reglazed with cathedral 
glass. Two new windows, with Portland stone 
mullions, the gift of the late incumbent, Mr. 
Hawks, have been erected in the south side, and 
@ small plain Norman window of Polyphant 
stone, discovered in the south side of the chancel, 
has been opened out and filled with stained glass 
by Mr. W. Littleton, in memory of a brother. 
The ceiling has been replastered between the 
ribs, which have been painted blue. A new 
reredos has been erected in Bath stone and 
marble, The carving has been executed by Mr. 
H. Hems, of Exeter. Messrs. Ambrose & Snell, 
of Plymouth, were the architects for the restora- 
tion, and Mr. Shaddock, Saltash, the contractor. 

Burnham.—At an influential meeting of the 
parishioners resolutions have been passed for the 
repair and improvement of the parish church, by 
partial repewing and rearrangement of pews, 





supplying new windows, &c.; the means to be| struction than those of the nave and aisles. It 


obtained by borrowing in the meantime, the 
meeting pledging itself to repay by instalments. 


A committee has been appointed tocarry out the | with encaustic tiles, the steps and footpace being 
of polished Parbeck marble. 








object of the meeting. 


in need of repair, the suggestion was made for 
the rebuilding of the nave and chancel as a 
tribute to his memory, and as the sum of 4,0001. 
was offered in great part by his son, the present 
vicar (the Rev. Canon Lonsdale), the suggestion 
was adopted, and the old church was closed in 
April, 1868, previously to its demolition. The 
design of Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, a native 
of Lichfield, was selected from a numerous com- 
petition. The style is Gothic, of the Geometric 
period. The height of the nave,—viz., 60 ft.,—is 
a feature: its Jength is 70 ft., by 28 fc. in 
width. It is an arcade of four bays, having 
eight two-light traceried clearstory windows on 
each side. The aisles are 90 ft. by 19 ft., and 
21 ft. in plate, finished on the exterior with a 
moulded line of a parapet and hooded buttresses. 
At the east end of the chancel and aisles the 
buttresses are carried up, forming solid spine- 
pinnacles. The chancel is 30 ft. by 24 ft., and 
55 ft. high. By opening out the tower arch and 
thickening the wall, an effect from the east end 
of the church has been produced. Owing to the 
insecure state of the tower, considerable expense 
has been incurred in bracing and raising the 
bells, and restoring the interior. Accommoda- 
tion is now provided for nearly 1,000 persons, 
and the total cost of the rebuilding is from 
8,0001. to 9,000. 

Lulworth.—A new church has been conse- 
crated at West Lulworth. The foundation 
stone was laid about twelve months ago by Lady 
Selina Bond, and the building has been erected 
under the superi of Mr. G. R. Crick- 
may, of Weymouth, architect, the original plans 
having been prepared by the late Mr. John Hicks, 
of Dorchester. The work was begun and carried 
out, according to Mr. Crickmay’s detailed draw- 
ings, by Messrs. Wellspring & Son, of Dorchester, 
builders. The old church was in a very dila- 
pidated condition, and its satisfactory res 
tion was to be impossible. The new 
site is on open ground, about three-quarters of a 
mile to the west of the present churchyard. The 
plan comprises a nave, chancel, north aisle, tran- 
sept, vestry, and tower, the latter standing in 
the westernmost bay on the south side, and ite 
base forming a porch to the chief entrance. The 
whole of the design is carried out excepting the 
two upper stages of the tower. The style is 
Geometrical. The carved, moulded, and highly 
finished portions of the stonework generally are 
of Bath freestone, the remainder being that of 
the neighbourhood. The roofs of the nave and 


aisles are open-timbered, moulded, and varnished. | kn 


The seats are of open construction, and slightly 
sloped. The chancel roof is of less open con- 


is hexagonal in shape, the angles being marked 
by moulded ribs. The sacrarium floor is laid 


tora- | lovely, and strong, and 


Morden.—The rebuilding the old church of 
East Morden has been commenced, the corner 
stone of the new structure being laid by Mr. J. 
S. W. 8. Erle-Drax, M.P. for Wareham, The 


eharch, which is estimated in round figures at 
2,000). The reeonstraction was undertaken by 
Mr. Joseph Seller, builder, who has already 
carried out some works for Mr. Drax. Mr. 
Nichols is foreman of the works. In the old 
chancel was an ancient stone monument to the 
Erle family, the ancestors of the present squire. 
This monument has been removed, and the pieces 
forming it are being preserved in a large wooden. 
case and placed in a building near the site, In 
making the excavations the workmen discovered 
a couple of carved tombs of Parbeck marble, but. 
bearing no date. ‘hese were under the founda~ 
tion of the pore’, and it is thought that on the 
same site thers stood a church even before the 
old building vow razed to the ground. Some 
mural inscriptions, stone arches carved, &c., were 
algo found. While the former building would 
accommodate 400 persons, the new one is to 
contain 500 seats. The tower will have, ae 
before, four bells. The building will be of sand- 
stons, and Hem-hill and Tisbury stone, the 
colours of which,—dark, red, yellow, and 
whitish,—form a contrast. The style of archi- 
tecture will be Gothic. There are to be a nave, 
two side aisles, supported by pillars, a chancel 
and a vestry at the eastend. A chamber for 
heating apparatus is also to be provided. In- 
cluding the tower, the building will stand on an 
area of about 100 ft. by 40 ft. The dimensions 
of the nave will be about 70 ft. by 20 ft.; the 
chancel will be 30 ft. by 20 ft., and each of the 
aisles 40 ft. by 10 ft. At the south end there 
will be a small gallery for the organ and choir. 
There is to be an east window of stained glass, 
and the other windows will be filled in with 
cathedral glass. The pews-will be high ones. 
The flooring of the chancel and the aisles will be 
of Minton’s encaustic tiles. 


Books Received. 


Gibbs’s Studies for Art Designers and Manu- 
facturers. 14, Pembroke-street, Oxford. 1870. 
WHEN this work was commenced, the author, 
Mr. John Gibbs, proposed to publish it in partes, 
and we gave some particulars when the first was 
issued ; a desire, however, was expressed, it seems, 
that it sbould be published asa complete work at 
once, and this has been complied with, by the 
production of thirty-one large plates and some in- 
troductory remarks. The author holds an opinion 
which is not new in these pages, that our own 
ue affords an excellent basis for all 
future architectural and decorative development. 
He urges that the historical and archzological 
associations of this style, which has severab 
co-equals, in beautiful c_-respondence, in France, 
Germany, and Italy, may be studied with great 
advantage, and should be so studied with other 
styles; and that a complete knowledge of the 
laws and rules of proportion, harmony, and fitness 
should ever be the companions of the architec- 
tural or the designing genius. With such know- 
ledge and taste much more may be achieved in 
architecture and ornament than copyists can 
have any idea of, and he would be as conserva- 
tive as auy of the best of the reproducers did 
he not hope and believe in the development of 
the style he has quoted; and for this purpose 
the original mind will not only grasp all that is 
ing, that can con- 
sistently be gathered from all the fields of art, 
past and present, but he will call to his aid 
many of the natural objects which grow and 
blossom in our fields and gardens,—ay, and in 
other lands, too,—that the beautiful, the true, 
and the lasting may be brought together propor- 
tioned into the majesty of order, the dignity 
of usefalness, and the harmony of repose. 

** The study of decorative art,” says Mr. Gibbs, “‘is too 
much neglected by most architects, and is consequently 
left too often to those whose it should be to manipu- 
late the ideas of the designer, Every architectural pupil 
should study decorative art. As much as possible he 
should be a master in his profession, and have a practical 

owledge of every trade Jopendent upon it. The anthor 
desires to urge the study of decorative art upon all those 
students of architecture who are likely to succeed as sucis 
on account of their natural abilities and energies, for they 
only will maintain the principles of high art, and originate 
new forms aceordingly. oe a moog oe 
a The oe a power of yoann need in all its 

is now more than ever exemplified by the 
thousands of amateurs who practise it, To talk learnedly 
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of art; to draw, paint, execute sculpture and carving, 
work tapestry, and much else, even to the using of the 
jack-plane and the laying of tiles, are things great amongst 
the many instructive and interesting pursuits so exten- 
sively practised by many of the sons and daughters of 
England, yet only for the pleasure they yield, And the 
more the principles of design are understood by society 

nerally, so much the sooner will our public and private 
Paildings become works of high art.” 

Some of our best buildings, it is quite true, 
have been disgraced by impure and tasteless 
and badly-executed decorations, simply because 
in these instances the study of decorative art 
has been neglected. : : 

The designs before us include capitals, chim- 
ney-pieces, foliage, ornamental bands, diapers, 
panels, wall decorations, a reredos, and two 
portions of a supposed building, designed to 
show the applicability of the Romanesque style 
to modern purposes. They are boldly and 
skilfally drawn, Mr. Gibbs being an excellent 
draughtsman, and will make capital copies for 
schools of design and similar establishments. 
Beyond this, however, as decorative designs they 








will be found to afford many very valuable hints 
to art workmen. We shall hope to find that the | 


author has been repaid for his large outlay of | 


time, thought, and money. 


j 
| 





A Description of the Roman Tesselated Pave- 
ment found in Bucklersbury ; with Observations 
on Analogous Discoveries. By JoHN EDWARD 
Price, Director of Evening Meetings of the 
London and Middlesex Archzological Society. | 

WE are indebted to the Library Committee of 

the Corporation of London for this very valuable 

contribution to the history of Roman London. 

Mr. Price, with pains and skill, has bronght ' 

together a very large amount of information, 

not alone as to the pavement in question, 
the discovery of which we noted at the time, 
but concerning previous discoveries of a simi- 
lar kind,—Walbrook and London Stone. The| 
volume is illustrated with a chromo-litho- | 
graph, on a large scale, of the Bucklersbury 
pavement, and numerous woodcuts. The writer 


Communication with the Continent.— 
The Committee of the House of Commons, on 
group 2 of Railway Bills, Mr. Cross in the chair, 
has given its decision upon a Bill which has 
been looked to with much interest. It is called 
the International Communication Bill, and 
embodies Mr. Fowler’s scheme for establishing 
a service of railway steam-vessels between Dover 
and Audreselles, a short distance from Boulogne. 
Both at Dover and at Audreselles harbours for 
the accommodation of the vessels, whieh will 
resemble floating castles, are proposed to be 
built. The end of a short line connecting both 
harbours with the railway would form a bydraulic 
lift, by means of which a train of 12 i 
could be run on the upper, and 12 on the 
lower deck of the vessel, which would be 420 ft. 
long, and 1,600 horse-power. Thus passengers 
booking at Paris or London could accomplish 
the whole journey without leaving the carriages. 
In was stated in course of the evidence that the 
Emperor of the French was favourable to the 
project. The committee has decided that the 
preamble of the Bill has been proved. The 
operation of the Act is to be restricted until the 
Emperor of the French has given his assent to 
the construction of the works, and nothing is to 
be done under the Act until the whole of the 


capital is subscribed and half paid up. 


Proposed New Infirmary for Leeds.— 


At a recent meeting of the local guardians, a com- 
mittee’s report on the best system of providing 
increased accommodation for the sick at the 
_ workhouse infirmary was read. It recommended 
that a new hospital or infirmary shall be built 
_on the pavilion principle, with accommodation in 
two pavilions for not less than 100 inmates in 


each pavilion ; that the wards be about 120 ft. 


long, with moveable partition in the centre not 


less than 22 ft. wide and 15 ft. high, and that 
not less than 120 cubic feet of space be allowed 


| for each bed; that the windows be constructed 
| with the most improved means of ventilation ; 
| that the airing grounds between the pavilions be 


acknowledges his obligations to Dr. W. Sedg- | 
wick Saunders, the chairman of the Library 
Committee, to whose energetic action the success 
which attended the efforts to preserve the pave- 
ment is mainly due. 


not less than 100 ft.; that sun-lights be intro- 
duced in the various dormitories; that archi- 
tects submit the most approved plan for venti- 
lating and warming the wards ; and soon. The 
me | Teport was adopted, and advertisements ordered 
Index to Vols. Il. and VIII. of the Series of Records | © be inserted in the local papers, asking com- 
known as the Remembrancia: preserved among peting architects for plans, and offering two 
the Archives of the City of London. Prepared | Premiums of 50l. and has ; the plans to be 
by the authority of the Corporation of London. | delivered or or before 28th June. 
Here we have another good result of the intelli-| The Use of Serpentine for Decorative 
gent liberality of the Corporation of London. | Purposes.—A serpentine font has just been 
The series of ‘books known as the “ Remem-| manufactured by Mr. J. Murphy, of the Serpen- 
brancia ” consist of nine volumes, embracing | tine Works, Penzance, and fixed in All Saints’ 
period from 1580 to 1664, and include copies Church, Landport, Portsea. As described by the 
of correspondence on many matters of interest. | Cornish Telegraph, the font is in the Gothic style. 
Thus, under the head of Buitpincs, we get-— | The bowl is octagonal, 2 ft. 1 in. in diameter, 
ev. Letter from the Lande of the Connell $e ms |and stands on an octagonal plinth and five 
, to preven ie ere i ni j 
small tenements within the City, ena for the sldermen nod este aoe wate ee aoe ths wotagueat 
their deputies in the various wards to make search, and in | white Port and-stone plinth, 3 ft. in diameter. 
cases of overcrowding to remove the inmates, according | The serpentine has been well selected, and is a 
oun — lately passed for that purpose. 6th beautiful specimen of the Lizard stone. This 
No. 190. Letter from Lords of the Council to the Lord | font has been erected by 3 the members of the 
Ma or and Aldermen, requiring them to put into exe. | congregation as a memorial of Mrs. Churchill, 
ion her Majesty’s late proclamati i h i i i 
of new buildings, aoa divided Scone dan for moan | ee pe of ee oe at = Churchill, vragpeend 
ting to prison all persons found transgressing the said | . wh yearend on urchill had often ex- 
Prockmation. 11th Jely, eva. fl s | pressed a wish to see a font of this kind placed 
0. 261, Letter from the Lord Mayor to the Lords of jn the church at Landport, and the con 
the Council, with a ret rdered b ae amet. Gea s 
buildings lately soocldl und uae bela eae rs the City tion, therefore, gracefully subscribed for this one 
ead subarbe, contrary to the order of their lordehips and after her death, as a memorial of herself. The 
: amber. arch, 1606. | Portland pli i ther. 
No. 354. Letter from the King (James 1.) to the Lerd eed ae path ang en the 


Mayor and Aldermen, congratulating th th 
bestowed upon the walks of Moorfields, the re-edifying 
of Ald te, and the reparation of divers shutshan of the pea Ay gy er i ni hgh 
Z alling their attention to the state of the steeple | excursion for the i i 
of Bi. Pant 8 Cathedral, and offering the sum of 5001. = place on Sehanien. sean a: _— 
Oxford by the Great Western Railway for Ban- 
bury, where they arrived at a quarter to three. 


= oe gee a if they will take them in hand; | 
. : athe he 
goes € 8 commission to inquire into the 
After reaching Banbury the party walked to 


expenditure benevolences given towards the rest 
ration of the cathedral, 24th July (in the first year of 


his reign), 1603.” 


= hope ~— od Me ay ses will soon find it 
venient to direct Mr. Overall, the librarian 
to proceed with the work he, in conjunction with 
Mr. H. C. Overall, has so well begun, 








Mliscellanez, 


Distress amongst the Workin 
Mr. MC. Torrens, in the Honse af Osea 
has given notice that on the 17th of June be will 
move & resolution that the continued want of 
employment amongst those who live by wage 
labour in many of the great towns of England 
= = pa of the House, with a 
levise the means fi i 
same without delay. — 





Broughton Castle, which was kindly thrown open 
to them by Lord Seye and Sele. The party 
assembled on the bridge. Mr. J. H. Parker, 
F.8.A., called attention to the various points of 
interest at the castle. The next thing in the 
programme was a walk to Bloxham, where the 
party were very kindly received by the vicar, 
the Rev. J. Hodgson, and Mrs. Hodgson. Mr. 
Hodgson said that the restoration of the interior 
of the church cost 6,3001. He read a paper 
on the architecture of the church. At its close 


the party were invited to the vicarage and par- 
took of refreshments. There was a break in 
waiting at Bloxham, and the party drove into 
Banbury, first having a look at the supposed 
Roman amphitheatre called Bear-garden. They 
returned to Uxford by the eight o'clock train, 





having spent a very pleaeant day. 





Zarthwork and other Pre-Historic 
Remains on the Malvern Hills. —A few 
weeks ago the Worcester Archwological Club 
were astonished at an announcement made to 
them by Mr. Lines, one of the members, of an 
extraordinary discovery of traces of ancient 
habitations on an extensive scale on the slopes 
of the Herefordshire Beacon, and also in cop. 
nexion with the smaller camps on Midsummer 
Hill and Hollybush Hill. An exp visit 
has accordingly been made to the new field of 
research; and Mr. Lines read an elaborate 
descriptive and theoretical paper on the subject 
at Midsummer Hill, where he pointed out the 
peculiar character of the ancient camp on that 
hill, its convoluted entrance, and the honey. 
combed depressions of the whole crest, the sides 
being worked into terraces, and concentric rings 
or hut circles being visible on the east side, over. 
looking Hollybush Hill. Mr. Lines pointed out 
an altar in peculiar relationship to certain 
triangular tanks, which reminded him of Hindy 
religious observances, and the water triangle of 
ancient symbolism, An artificial cave in con. 
nexion with the remains was also visited, and 
what he regarded as a tumulus or cemetery; 
urging its excavation, with permission of the 
Lord of the Manor, Earl Scmers; who, he thought, 
would feel as deeply interested in these remaing 
as any member of the club could be. 


Zinc Poisoning.—Of the dangers of lead. 
poisoning and copper-poisoning from the im. 
proper use, in various ways, of vessels made of 
those two metals, we have heard enough to make 
those whom it concerns sufficiently cautious. 
Zinc must be added to the inculpated list, 
Mr. E. Kinch, of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, writes to the Food Journal that a 
sample of elder-wine recently came under his 
notice, which had been found to produce serious 
vomiting when partaken of to the extent of 
about eight ounces. The maker had used a 
clean galvanised or zinced iron vessel, and a 
wooden spoon to stir the ingredients. On exami- 
pation the wine proved to contain zinc, dissolved 
by the oxalic acid of the elder-berries, in quantity 
nearly equal to nine grains of oxalate of zinc per 
pint. Milk is well known to attack zinc sur- 
faces, forming lactate of zinc; and a foreign 
chemist has lately called attention to the fact, 
that water kept in zine reservoirs, or collected 
from zinc roofs, is invariably contaminated with 
the metal, and therefore should not be used for 
domestic purposes. 


4n Electrified Island.—The little island 
of St. Pierro Miquelon boasts of two telegraph 
stations. One of these belongs to an American 
company, which works in connexion with the 
Anglo-American COompany’s lines, receiving 
messages from Newfoundland and sending them 
on to Sydney. The other station, which is 
worked by the French Transatlantic Company, is 
finished with extremely delicate receiving in- 
struments, which were found to be seriously 
affected by earth currents. It was found, says 
Nature, that part of the so-called earth-currents 
had been due to the signals sent by the American 
Company into their own lines, for the messages 
sent by the rival company were clearly indicated. 
The wires were not even in close vicinity. 
two stations are several hundred yards apart, 
yet messages sent to one were distinctly read at 
the other, through the earth. The fact is, the 
little island was thoroughly electrified, and could 
no longer keep its secrete. 


|{T%he American Rubber Stamp.— An 
American, named Stetson, has invented an elastic 
stamp made of india-rubber, which is said to be 
an improvement on metallic or other hard stamps 
for certain purposes. The design is formed on 
the india-rubber, and the stamp is useful in cases 
where metallic stamps would be useless. For 
example, it can accommodate itself to any 
irregular form or uneven surface, and can even 
stamp “round a corner.” In proportion to 118 
elasticity is its special value. It does not indent 
the impressed surface, and produces soft and 
delicate impressions. The cost is small, and the 
durability great. 

Laws of Conduct.—A course of four lectures 
. Gee the Laws of Conduct in Industrial i = 
on the Method of Imparting Instruction the 
in our Primary Schools, pin addressed to 
Teachers,” are in course of delivery by Mr. 
William Ellis, at the Lecture Theatre of the 
Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street. The vert 
will be given on Monday, the 30th of May: 
others will follow on the 13th and 20th of June, 








at 8 o’clock. Admiasion free. 
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The New National Gallery that is or is Portrait of the Prince and Princess of 
not to be.—On going into Committee of Supply | Piedmont.—At the establishment of Messrs. 
in the Commons, Mr. Beresford Hope called at- | Henry Graves & Oo., in Pall-mall, we have seen 
tention to the delay which had occurred in pro-|a very interesting picture, by Mr. Desanges, 
ceeding with the building of the New National | containing life-size portraits of their Royal 
Gallery, and moved for papers and other infor-| Highnesses Umberto and Margherita, Prince 
mation on the subject down to the present day./and Princess of Piedmont, and their infant 
Mr. Ayrton promised the production of papers;|son, the Prince of Naples, which is about 
but from his remarks, and those of Mr. Glad-|to be engraved. We hear, with something 
stone, it appears that the Government have no | besides astonishment, that space for this picture 
immediate intention of doing anything further | was refused by the Council of the Royal 
in the matter, giving as a reason the great ex-| Academy. The illustrions personages repre- 


Glass and the Sun.—M. Bontemps, the 
managing director of the glass works at Choisey- 
le-Roi, states that the best and whitest glass 
made at St. Gobaix turns to a distinct yellow 
after three months’ exposuretothe sun. Crystal 
glass, made with carbonate of potassa, litharge, 
and silica, was not at all affected (the other 
varieties referred to contain carbonate of soda) ; 
English plate-glass, from the British Plate Glass 
Company, of a distinctly azure blue tinge, also 
remains unaffected. The colouration, which 
begins with yellow, and gradually turns to 


pense which other and more pressing public 
buildings are occasioning, and will occasion ; 
special reference being made to the proposed 
accommodation for the Natural History collec- 
tion of the British Museum ; no promise or infor- 
mation as to procedure in which, however, was 
made either. Mr. Ayrton included the Law 
Courts among those public buildings which were 
to be gone on with at the cost of the Govern- 
ment or the country. 


Cost of Metropolitan District Railway. 
In evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, 
Mr. Robert Baxter, of the firm of Baxter, Rose, 
& Norton, solicitors to the company, said the 
company’s line had cost ;—The first portion, at 
South Kensington, 361,0001., of which the land 
represented 103,0001., expenses, 51,000/., and 
works, 207,0001.; the second portion, from High- 
street, Kensington, to Pelham-street, 693,0001., 
and from thence to Westminster, 2,096,0001. ; 
from Westminster to Bread-street the cost wag 
986,0001,, of which 556,0001. represented land, 
and 430,0001. works; and from Bread-street to 
Queen-street, 305,0001., of which 210,0001. repre- 
sented land, and 95,0001. works. The contractors 
took originally 750,0001., and secondly 500,0001., 
together about a million and a quarter of the 


stock. Was not acquainted with their present | 
holding, but should guess it roughly at about a 2 to 4 per cent. of finely-pulverisd althea root 
| (marsh mallow) is mixed with plaster of Paris, 
it retards the hardening, which begins only after 
an hour’s time. When dry, it may be filed, cut, 
'or turned, and thus become of use in making 


million. 


An Oversight in Compensation.— The 
Parochial Critic says,—A short time ago, Ken- 
sington was promised a new police-station. A 
fine site was obtained opposite the principal line 
of buildings on the improvement lately made in 
the High-street. Premises at the corner of 
Charch-court, and abutting on the wall of the 
charchyard, were bought for 2,0001., and a similar 
amount was paid by the police authorities for an 
adjoining house. Now occurred a“ hitch.” The 
freeholder of the second piece of property came 
down with a claim for the extinction of his in- 
terest, the awkward blunder having been made 
of treating only with the lessee. A dismissal of 
the gentleman through whom the thing came 
to so absurd a pass is believed to have visited 
upon him severely the consequences of his short- 
sightedness. 


Hurstpierpoint Town Drainage.—The fol- 
lowing are the tenders received fur constructing 
the stoneware pipes, reconstructing the bridge 
crossing the Cuckfield-road, near the old Toll 
House, and other works, for draining the town, 
exclusive (it is believed) of the sewage tanks, 
&c. :—Cole, Forest Hill, 3.5811. 68. 7d.; G. 
Harris, Shalford, Essex, 3,1591.; Crockett, St. 
Pancras, 3,1551.; Symonds, Redhill, 3,0861.; 
Ford, Wolverhampton, 3,0221. 7s. 11d.; Cheese- 
man & Co., Brighton, 3,0201.; Blackmore, 
Brighton, 2,9991. ; 
2,995l.; Hayward, Croydon, 2,8201.; Goodair, 
Southwark, 2,7551.; Young, Battersea, 2,7501. ; 
Vickers & Crave, Southsea, 2,7471.; Woodcock, 
Lower Walmer, Deal, 2,6441. Mr. Woodcock’s 
tender, being the lowest, was accepted. Mr. 
B. 8. Nunn, of Brighton, is the surveyor; and 
Mr. Edwin Anscombe, of Hurat, the clerk of the 
works. 


Death of Mr. D. O. Hill, R.8.A.—This 
well-known artist, who has been long in failing 
health, died at Edinburgh on Tuesday. Mr. Hill 
was born, in 1802, at Perth, where his father 
was a bookseller. In 1823 he exhibited in Edin- 
burgh, three pictures of Scottish scenery, which 
evinced artistic skill of high promise. In 1830 
he was appointed secretary of the new Royal 
Scottish Academy. He was the first to suggest 
the formation, and aided in devising the consti- 
tution of the Royal Association for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 


The Floating Dock “ Bermuda.”—Intelli- 
gence has been received of this dock having 
been safely floated into the camber or basin of 
the Royal Naval dockyard, at Ireland Island. 
Preparations were being made for docking in 


Bloomfield, Tottenham, | 


sented will be King and Queen of Italy, and 
it seems to us that if the merit of the painting 
had not been high, the interest of the subject, 


obtained for it a place. We have no hesitation, 
however, in saying that as a picture it is a work 
of merit, far superior to many that are hung, 
and that the painter of it has been very badly 


intended for the town-hall of Naples. 





News, the memorial of the late Rev. William 
| Harness, M.A., vicar of All Saints’, Prince’s-gate, 
| will take the form of a monumental brass 


the likenesses being admittedly good, should have 


treated,—not for the first time. The picture is 


Monumental.—According to the Kensington 


violet, is attributed to the oxidising effects of the 
sun’s rays upon the protoxides of iron and man- 
ganese contained in glass. It is well known, 
however, that the association of sodium with 
yellow colours is frequent. 


England’s Character on the Wane.— 
A sentence in the last report of the chief 
engineer to the Great Western Railway of 
Canada is so significant that we quote it without 
farther comment :—“ Very serious defects pertain 
to a large proportion of all the rails imported 
| from England of late years, and the consequence 
| is that all the leading railways are now either 





at introduci 1 rail th hasi 
| Al Sainte Obuveh, neds: Mersenn: gules Gor| pete eee are nen eee ae 


| American rails manufactured from a superior 


Shakspearian Literature at the University of quality of native iron.” 


Cambridge. 





Duke of Devonshire, the Chancellor of the Uni- 


| versity of Cambridge, has notified that the statue 
of the late Prince Consort, as chancellor of the 
university, on which Mr. Foley has been for 
some years engaged, being now completed, his 
grace, acting on behalf of the subscribers, makes 


a formal offer of the memorial to the senate. 


| domino-stones, dies, brooches, snuff-boxes, and 


| 


|the mass. The latter may be rolled out on 
| window glass in thin sheets, which never crack 
|in drying, may be easily detached from the 
| glass, and take on a polish readily by rubbing 


'them. This material, incorporated with paints, 


|and properly kneaded, gives imitations of 


| marble, can be coloured when dry, and be made 
| waterproof by polishing and varnishing. 

| Archasological Discovery.—Mr. J. R. Mor 
| timer, of Driffield, has just completed the exam- 
| ination of a tumulus-like mound, situate about 


| one-sixth of a mile north-west of the village of 


Fimber, on the Yorkshire Wolds. The discovery 
| is of peculiar interest, being only the third of the 
/same cruciform platformed nature yet recorded. 

The first was made at Helperthorpe, in the Wold 
| Valley, a few years ago; and the second, closely 
allied to Mr. Mortimer’s, was made at Swinton. 
|The mound just examined was known as the 
| Mill Hill” by the oldest inhabitant. Mr. Mor- 
| timer suggests the desirability of a proper record 

and investigation of places which bear the tra- 
| ditional name of “ mill hill,” ‘ moot hill,’ or 
|“ cross hill,” which are not uncommon. There 
is a Mill Hill in Middlesex. 
| The Colour most Striking to the Eye.— 

Experiments made to ascertain what colours are 

most quickly and easily perceived by the eye, 
|seem to show, according to the Photographic 
| News, that bright yellow is the colour most easily 
| distinguished, and it is therefore suggested for 
railway signals. It is remarkable that yellow 

yields dark shades in photographs: thus, a 
yellow-haired person is apt to have black or dark 
hair, and yellow dresses never tarn out light. 

Society for the Bncouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—Some of our readers may be glad 
to know beforehand, that at the next meeting of 
this Society, Jane 2nd, Dr. Westland Marston 
will read a paper “On the Tragic Elements in 
the Drama of Fiction.” On that occasion, ap- 
propriately, Dr. Doran will preside. 

Free Libraries Act, Derby.—At a public 
meeting of the ratepayers of the borough of 
Derby, held in the Guildhall, and largely attended, 
it has been unanimously resolved to adopt the 
Free Libraries Act. 

Civil Engineers’ Conversazione. — The 
conversazione of the President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers will take place on the 31st 


Mr. Nelson, the sculptor, of 
London, has been commissioned to execute the | 
statue of the late Lord Stanley of Alderley, to 
be erected in Alderley Church, Cheshire.——The 


Plaster of Paris for Modelling.—When 


}so on. Eight per cent. retards the hardening 
for a longer time, but increases the tenacity of 


1 


Demolition for the New City Library.— 
The destruction of several large buildings on the 
west side of Basinghall-street, closely contiguous 
to the Bankruptcy Court, will shortly give 

opportunity for the foundations to be putin, and 
the new and extensive buildings commenced. 
The erections will be fitted for the joint purposes 
of a library and museum, with accommodation 
for readers. 25,0001. is the amount decided to 
be conditionally granted for the purpose out of 
the City’s cash. 


Proposed New Street through Leicester- 
square.—Capt. Grosvenor, M.P., and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, introduced a deputation to the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works last week, praying that body 
to consider the importance of constructing a 
new street from Charing-cross to Tottenham- 
court-road. The proposed new thoroughfare 
would involve the purchase of Leicester-square, 
and its gross cost would be about 600,0001. The 
matter was referred to the General Purposes 
Committee. 


Proposed New Church for Wednesbury. 
Messrs. Elwell, of Wood Green Works, through 
whose liberality a new church school-room was 
recently opened at New Town, now propose the 
erection of a new church in the same neighbour- 
hood, and offer 3,0001., or 1,0001. each, towards 
the cost of the work. The site proposed is in 
the upper part of Wood Green, close to the 
cemetery, with a front entrance from the Walsall- 
road. 


Meltham.—The foundation-stone of the new 
almshouses at Meltham, in course of erection 
by Mr. J. Hirst, has been Jaid by Mrs. Hirst, in 
presence of a large concourse of people, mostly 
residents in Wilshaw and the neighbourhood. 
The architect is Mr. Kirk, of Huddersfield. 


National Provincial Bank, Birmingham 
With reference to a recent notice of the New 
National Provincial Bank at Birmingham, in 
our pages, we are asked to mention that all the 
safes, doors, strong-rooms, and linings were made 
by Messrs. Chubb & Son. 


The Proposed New Town-hall for Win- 
| chester.—A memorial has been drawn up by 
| those opposed to the scheme of the Town 
| Council for a new town-hall, to be presented, 
when signed, to the Lords of the Treasury, pray- 
ing them not to sanction the erection. 


The Architectural Mxhibition.—The con- 
versazione held on Tuesday evening last, under 
the presidency of Mr. Jas. Fergueson, was fairly 
attended. A military band was present under 
the direction of Mr. Bodderley. 


Wew Park for Bradford.—The Bradford 
town council have decided to accept the offer of 
Mr. Lister to sell the estate of Manningham 
Park, valued at 60,0001., for 40,000I., in order to 
form a second public park for the borough. 











TENDERS. 


Bridgeland intin 
Parks (too late) 
Skinner ... 








inst. 





it ber Majesty’s ship the Racoon. 


Baldock & Brooker (accepted) ... 375 0 0 
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For new infirmary and alterations to old sevens &e., 







Uxbridge Union. Mr. Shoppee, architect. Quantities 
seat Mr. Sidney saci -- 

rab hg Vaughan.. .. £2,662 0 0 
ne seecacsceesseccssoncee os 27639 0 0 
Seal _— 2,626 0 0 
Hanson .... eves ccenenesees . 2,583 0 0 
Hailey ......cereeeeceserserenrereenrenenes 2,568 0 0 
GoodMan ..........0seeerenceeeneeesers 2,193 0 0 
Taylor ........-00ss-eeeee swvstiabectboossns 2,403 0 0 
Nightingale .......seseeseeeersseeenes 2,473 0 0 
Crockett .......-:.0eseeeee ecqnsveiecsts 2,425 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ......scseceereeeees 2, 6 0 
Par,xant ....ccccccsccssccceovossocesessee 2,397 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..........0000 2,309 @ @ 
Willams ......ccrcc-ccceesscressenesveoes 2,368 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 2,325 0 0 
Fassnidge & Son cdediadsicmnearenewns 2,204 0 0 
Cooke & Green........ccecces-ceeeseee 2,285 0 0 
Kearley (accepted) ........00-+0008 2,197 0 0 





For a house at Croydon for Mr. C. Fielder. Mr 
Alfred Porter, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. J, 
——— 




















ove Brothers 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 
For repairs and alterations at Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews’ Infant — Mr, F, Lett, yo om 
ccsccces eee 10 0 | 
252 0 0 
233 10 0 
| 


For china works at Hanley, for Messrs. R. G. Scrivene™ | 
& Co. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects, Quantic | 


ties supplied ;— 
ES «..nmsiitionmunmna a: 2 | 


oe TEES: EADS OTT 1,220 0 0 | 





For villa residence for Mr. W. Stubbs. Messrs, 
Rk. a ati architects, Quantitiessupplied:— | 






Bailey ...... idphscarercRenpnaeicn techie £1,118 0 0 | 
Bowden... ‘ 1, 0537 0 0 
Bennett & Cooke. 1,080 9 0 
Wooldridge .... 1,040 0 0 
Clewes & Ogden ...............-00008 1,038 12 0 | 





For house and shop, Edgware-road, Kilburn. Mr. C | 
Foulsham, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Thos, | 


bn 
Gammon & Sons ....... 
Ebbs & Sons.............. 
Scrivener & White sted 
MN aibie\ siveeveenvwsitaaticiecnithoas 1,330 





eccoco 
ocoooco 





For rebuilding two dwelling-houses, with shops, latel 
destroyed by fire, at Bridgwater. "Mr. Ecwin "Deu! 
architect :— 

For Mr, Whitby, Bookseller, 


Kitch Brothers................00 eee £1,178 0 0 
__ RAs I 1,120 0 0 
Searle &- BOM ....c0cessseosesess eesecee . 1,008 16 0 
LIED FORE + 1,054 0 0 
For Mesirs, _— arene ” Co,, Drapers, 
_ . £1,470 0 0 

1,451 19 0 

1,400 0 0 

1,376 0 0 








For finishing four houses in Blackstock-road 
Sisters’-road, Holloway, for Mr. 5. Geuien “a4 
Gover, architect. eames by Mr. Sbrubsole :— 

er PRION cicicisiceinibienaactucid eevee £900 
ridgman & Nuthall 
Mansfield .., 











ececocoeooceceooco 
eceooeoocooocoeoeooooo 








For ay me residence at Chertsey, for Mr, Waterer, 
onnacott, architect :— 






Tulley .. cocesseesee 1,076 

Adamson & Son: ve 1,892 ° ° 
Goddard & Son... ng I eS 
Easton Brothers .......... soos 1,295 0 O 
Nightingale ..... waiaeeaiioalih secsrsee 1,216 0 0 





For building new premises, No. 56, Bath-street, Cit 
road. Mr. Heary T. Gordon, architect, Quantitize ony | 








eae 4 

ne #ene ves tences 

Hill & & Sons | “~S vs 
Bowman .. 9 0 
ag jivtsubensioaiapiiih omens 00 
right . 00 
Berivener & White .. 00 
es main. 00 
Ebbs & Son 0 0 
Blackmore & Morely 00 

For forming roadway, Lett’s Lam 

Tenney a ry, Wharf beth. Mr, J. 
SUNN visa citdi Mintstiicninssdvoniinsine £276 0 0 
Booth (accepted)... 257 0 0 
BP ashecsicvcossninsice pivigietieipt ond 255 0 0 





For doing certain r repairs and alterations J, a house at 


ence Themen, for Mr. H. 
Elli a hi or r Nach hb. . John 8. 
Dolling .. £200 0 0 








For erecting shop at tains: for Messrs. J. & B. 
Priee. Mr. J. Tanner, pee ae 





Wells ...0...-scosecrcerserasnense csiivem en: 2S 
Greenaway (too late)... up ae & 
Cuthbert..........-- ++ adecesaressonqoneses 278 15 0 
Egan ( ted) ...cccccsreererseeveres . 78 0 0 





For the erection of four cottages, New-street, Henley- 
on-Thames, for Messrs. Harris & Hewett. Mr, frederic 
Haslam, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





cesbeacsuane caceanscubesd sctésonneee ae © 
eth ck. 379 0 0 
Clements ...co..ccccrccovcerceee susan ae =. 
PUTED cacicocesenessencashceuneronsgiinned . 365 9 0 
CRORE ess. ccsecesssscnncee patos sec 354 0 0 
Sadler (aecepted) ....... ise alicia . 30 6 0 





For additions and alterations to Woodside, Caterham, 
for Mr. Juland Danvers. Mr. Richard Martin, architect, 
Quantities prepared by Mr. Frederick fog _ 

Chappell (accepted) ...........-.0 + £870 0 0 





For enlargement of St. James's Church, Clapham, 
Messrs. F. & H. Francis, architects :— 





Colls & Son...........00.00008 ensetobeash £5,550 0 0 
PE cniencsss piisaineebitedataiort cove 6,185 0 OC 
Myers 4,878 0 0 
King & Sons ..........0040 sausieigin 4,770 0 0 
DRORIGB. . dv osese covescscscoscorsevesenecses 4,766 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .............. 4647 0 0 
Dove Brothers ........sccs0seccsresvee 4255 0 0 





For finisbing six houses at Friars-place, 4cton, for Mr. 
William Hooper, Mr. Edward Hewett, architect :— 


DRTIIEE n,n vccevsanccoessentoaversovocsauees #1, ol 0 0 
R. & F. Pargeter......0.....000000 ove "981 0 0 
Glover (accepted)  .......seeseee . 8 0 0 





For building warehouse and offices in North-street 

Mews. Meesis. one prescins & — architects :— 
Simpson ......,... inmate e © 
Perkins ..... 629 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole..,.....000000 555 0 0 








For finishing three warehouses on the Charterhouse 
Estate. Mr. J. Collier, architect :— 





Crabb & Vaughan. pdiihersdeusuithapeee £1,693 0 0 
MET. wv. csccccnccacvocneccscccoemessenes 1,406 0 
Newman & Mann............ce0se008 . 1,486 0 0 
Nightingale ...... ne oshiasneettieactoo=-E 00 
Kelly Brothers ........... nasnapoceanse 1,313 0 0 
Sharpington BE COND nncercensones . 1,297 0 0 
BY siptecvmnstie nenaedaee ain aaa we 
ew Brothers... sotuaibsioons eccsécsiine 1,273 0 @ 
For alterations at 28, Cheapside. Mr. J. H. Rowley 
architect :— : 
Crabb & Vaughan ........ weuserboccanss £418 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...........000.00008 . 376 6 O 
POGRD ctcntsscacninan panama senndecsstets: SO 0 @ 
Merritt & Ashby ............. ehesenoeces 355 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ........0..e.s00 . 32 0 0 
GNONE ccccorvcresssoicisarss businasovan . 340 0 0 
King & Sons (accepted) idl estiin -. 316 0 0 





For Preston Police Station. Mr, H. cose county sur- 
veyor. aa supplied by Mr, B. H. Nunn :— 


NIIIED  sccuctscsinsptemasanntonans £1,444 0 0 
Boseel & Botting ....cccrcceccersesere 1,489 0 0 
Hollands .....0...... pecannitinensate man: wee & & 
POOR, srciasescacinteseeesstvomieauis aa. oe 
BGRRSD.....ccerecressasssovenereiovverisesee 1,330 0 0 
Chappell iia iene taiitidine anton somtvee See OD 
Cheesman & Co. ..........00..: scone. uaee.. @..0 
SPIE -EE i gntcscnencsansnniioey a ee 
Lockyer ........... Sitebsitasteritbenies . 1,260 0 0 
Hammond smncienvetinnnin Il Q 6 
Blackmore .. a ae © ee 
Miles (accepted) .. muna. aee.&. @ 





For workshops in Charterhouse-square, Hull. Mr, 
R, G. Marable Quantities not supplied :-— 



































£300 0 0 

Clarkson., 336 0 0 
Fluster ........ 383 0 0 
na & Son 376 8 0 
Hel 363 0 ~«0 
300 0 0 

352 0 0 

Evington & Warrram ............... 335 15 0 
Hockney & Liggins..........00.000. 835.10 0 
Barr Brothers .,........ esantevinensnaia - 335 4 0 
MONI sisaksecassetenuttosoun sarencenshe 335 0 0 
Stanley ...... ee 327 0 0 
eNO cores versmnennietvnnnnestcieg: AD 
Jackson ........0.066 epecepeensesesepecccies 325 0 0 
Steele & Darnley........ccccccssces 316 0 0 
Hutchinson & bon (accepted)... 313 10 0 

For sewers at Stockton-on-Tees :— 
PrIO? ...s0000s 2749 0 0 
IE, vinsiscan noedastetsiabitbihoateies einen, Se oie 
Bpocuer (accepted) ...... 686 2 0 
Adams es 0 0 
For new stabling, coach-house, and other works at New 
Malden, for Mr. Charles Woodroffe :-— 

Das iisisniciittis coccasnsction evvsereee 24410 0 
186 0 0 

Jones detiagiaion 150 0 0 
Adrick & Salmon (accepted) ...... 146 10 0 





For the erection of stores, Gun-street, Readi for 
Messrs, Chancellor & Anderson. Messrs, W. & J. 1. 
Brown, architects, eae gNS ee i 

Barnicoat ......+e-sece+-cssorsess-sessee. £800 0 0 
are sivecsanseoreecerssesescecsenvee 241 0 O 
Sheppard chunnieeaitemce) Ta a Te 
Wheeler Brothers | (accepted ).. 





For works at Messrs. Waterers & Son Chertsey. 
Mr, *. enpneett, architect :— . 


coocoso 











For fifty cottages at Thorneliffe oe Wikia Sine near 
































Sheffield. Messrs. W.G. Habershon & » architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 

anes = scocssveneareccccnserenensonsswms tet Aa 0 6 
aocecongeceswecsoncecececnsensees 500 0 0 
px ig 3,861 0 0 
Moss..... 3,73L 0 0 
Pattinson .2....0rcscreescoresssessssen. 9,087 O 0 
DRO icsestcoscctacctsnostens atoge eins ea 00 
Fretweil & Henderson crrsevcceres 95488 0 0 
Chadwick & Thirlwall,,........... 3,475 0 0 
Best ...... 3,200 0 0 
Medley & Bycroft ......s0000-0000 . 3,175 0 0 
Wilson & Roberts......... sevsseveseee 3,086 0 0 
ae Sere eecesnososecensanece: SATO OO 
Goodye 2,944 0 0 
Killeen tacsegtedly waoumaennpaenines e - 0 0 
Lemans ccvesbsetebeuatinesstbaniiiee 2,899 0 0 
> ts -» 2,481 0 0 

For warehouse, &c., Mr, T. Stanford, in Sussex. 

terrace, Brighton. - Hill, architect. Quantities 

supplied by t e same :— 

Colwell - £590 0 0 
A be 544 0 0 
Nadin eos ensecee 539 0 0 
Hampton, Holcombe, & Dilloway 594 11 10 
Dean .. Jsosvesecengeccvccnvecmenccses: See OO 
Tilia ui belisdmasiecantiacicemieainagain: ane 0 
Newsham 458 6 0 
MeO hiss concersacsactacentinosemcsccorepete, San. © @ 
Blackmore wee 44 00 
CRONE, 5 secs. veonecce icsvetecrbeemsssind 42400 
Nurombe & Knight (secepted)... 4200 0 0 





Sin,—In your last publication respecting the Aber" 
venny Market;contracts itis said “the former contractor 
aving failed.” I beg to state that is incorrect; but the 
architects and the commissioners have failed in heir 
e whole 
matter is now under legal investigation, and the particu. 
lars of which must shortly ‘i 
. A. Rrvovrt, Contractor. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P.—G. 0. B.—J. FP. B,—F. A. K.—H. & Son —J. F.—B. E N.~ 
H. T. G.~Messrs. B.—Mr. P.—J. W. K.—W. 8.—C. B. A~H. J. L- 
8 &C.—A. R-—J. H. R.—F, A. P.—B F.-C. C. H.-F. H.—Mesr 
P.—H. C.—A. A.—H. 8.—R. G.—P.—J. T.—Mr. W.—J. F.—H. C.— 
C. B.—J. W. G. (we are not able to interfere as to the sand). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication. 

Norn —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW ee oe 
For Plain & Ornamente} 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 


CANDELABRA, 


Gas Lamps, Lanterns,&c, 
Garden and Drinking 


Fountains 
BRONZED STATURS, 












TURNER & ALLEN, 
TRON MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 








and Manufacturers, 
PPER THAMES 
= STREET, Lo Lowvoy, E.C, 





edloth, 7 
He™MaAs, MIND (Elements of the 
By Foilecep ey oth WALT, 
With References, Ffectional Beads, 


Table of Contents, and 


‘Vrapsiations of the various ,and French Quotations. 
Londen: WILLIAM 1EGG, * Panera:- -lane, Cheapside. 





New ready, N ——— ARCRFERCTCRS, reise 11. Ils, 60. 


PECIMENS “of MEDIAVAL AF ARCHI- 
seated age made in i 


100 Plat handsomely half bound, gilt edges 
London : Meet ; Berle-street, Lincoln-inn Selds + 








by 16 iv. price 5s. 


alt, Same anor 
Ae FINE sed baat on Steel, of, the 
‘ee 


onourable the BARL DB bo 
Meta fll Sasemte Masonic costume. A =e 
ot Oe ee en 8 few of which are on hand. 








NDIA PHOTOGRAPHED. 


CAPTAIN LYONS’S han sot of SOUTHERN INDIA, 


Ba. 
"giiwa’co ae%, ese 
MARION & 
Publiching Department on the fix 
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MESSRS. DOULTON & CO. 


HAVING EXTENSIVE WORKS IN 
LAMBETH, the MIDLAND DISTRICT, and the NORTH, can ECONOMISE the Cost of Carriage, 
And are thus able to Supply their various Manufactures at the Lowest possible Prices) 
In any Part of the Kingdom; and can also export from London, Liverpool, or Gloucester. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE. 


| Messrs. DOULTON & CO. have just completed large Works at ROWLEY REGIS 


For this MANUFACTURE ; and with their IMPROVED MACHINERY are PRODUCING 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE GOODS of VERY SUPERIOR FINISH & HARDNESS, 


at Low Prices. This Material, from its extreme hardness and durability, is admirably adapted for PAVING FOOTPATHS, RAILWAY 
STATIONS, CARRIAGE CROSSINGS, and STABLES; also for OOPINGS, PLINTHS, SEWER BOTTOMS, é&c. 


THESE BLUE GOODS MAY BE CONSIGNED 


DIRECT to ANY PART of the COUNTRY, put into BOATS at the WORKS at Rowley, or into 
TRUCKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS adjoining. 
MAY BE HAD IN LONDON, at their WHARFS at 


LAMBETH, OR CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK, E. 


Or may be sent by Rail direct to ST. PANCRAS, CAMDEN, or PADDINGTON STATIONS; also at 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 


From 2 inches to 30 inches diameter, 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS KEPT at each of the WORKS, and at LAMBETH ; CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK ; GRANVILLE WHARF, 
BIRMINGHAM ; SOHO-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; and RUE MARTEL, PARIS. 


DOULTON’S ARCHITECTURALTERRA COTTA. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. are now paying special attention to this branch of their Manufacture, and invite Architects and Builders to view their 
STOCK at LAMBETH. Specimens also on view at the Crystal Palace; and at the Architectural Museum, Conduit-street, W. 


DOULTON’S SMOKE and AIR FLUES, 


Combining a Passage for the Smoke, with the Means of Ventilation. 
FLUE PIPES, Round or Oblong. These Pipes increase the Draught, clean easily, and form a perfect passage for the smoke. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BILLING’S PATENT TERRA COTTA TERMINALS. 
TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS, 


WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE. A LARGE STOCK of PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS ALWAYS on HAND. 


DOULTON’S TERRA COTTA VASES, FIGURES, 
BALUSTRADING, &c. 


AND ALL KINDS OF HORTICULTURAL ORNAMENTS AND GARDEN EDGINGS. 


DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT AND JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
And IMPROVED STREET and YARD GULLIES. 


DUTCH TILES; RED, BLUE, and BUFF PAVING 1ILES; AIR BRICKS; DAMP PROOF COURSE, Sc. 


STONEWARE SINKS, highly Glazed, of great Strength, Incorrosive and 
Non-absorbent, 


ALL KINDS OF SANITARY WARE. 
Fire-clay Goods of all kinds. Plumbago and other Crucibles. 


All descriptions of GENERAL STONEWARE, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, FILTERS, AIR-TIGHT JARS, BOTTLES, &c. for Exportation. 


DOULTON & CO. 


CHIEF OFFICES and SHOW-ROOMS, HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON 


(WHERE ALL LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED); 
And at ROWLEY -REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE ; SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM ; 
3 GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; 


ST. HELEN’S, LANCASHIRE; SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL; RUE MARTEL, PARIS, 
WHERE ANY OF THEIR MANUFACTURES CAN BE HAD. 


SEPARATE LISTS OF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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CONTINUATION OF DR. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Just ready, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 


THE 


METALLURGY OF 


LEAD, INCLUDING 


DESILVERIZATION AND CUPELLATION. 


By JOHN PERCY, M.D, F.R.S, Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, 
re be followed by 


VOL. 1V.—GOLD, SILVER, AND MERCUR 


VOL, V.—PLATINUM, TLN, NICKEL, COBALT, ANTIMONY, BISMUTH, ARSENIC, and other Metals, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





i ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 
BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of a s 
of iste werk} with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and aa 

Abstract of the New Building Act for Regulating the Coustruction 
of Buildi Revised and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. ror by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Sarvepem 
Llusirated and exemplified by eee. and numerous Wovud 

Ss, neatly boun 
‘an Ln TPubliahed by T. KELLY, Paternoster row; SIMPKIN & 
MARSHALL; and may be had &e srt be fal 
be haa new Editions in - e following 
ee cal Architectural W > 

1. PETER / NICHOLSON’ ¥ “PRACTICAL 

Y, JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by 
a TeOLD being a new and complete System of Lines, for the 
Use of Workmen, founded on Geometrical and Mechanical Princi- 
ples. Ten — at 3s. or in boards, 30+. ; ir upwards of 12 
Steel Plates, and numerous Woodcut Disgra: 

2. PETER ‘NICHOLSON’ s- PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYINS, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED. 
GOLD) both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
System of Lines for Stone- cutting, for the Use of Workmen ; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Coucrete, to which is added a variety 
of new Designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeterie:, 
&c. &c.; and a Description of the various Materia's employed. Tes 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, ree ecamee upwards of Ninety Steel 


Plates, and numerous Wood ss 

* TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE; containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Execut- 
ing them in the purest style, including an Historical Description of 
Gothic Architecture. Ilustrated by upwards of Ove Hundred Steel 
Engravings, executed by Artists of a pore thy woes talent, ——e bume- 
rous Diagrams, &c. Twelve Parts at or in boards, 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE A. Vika A 
ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations , Sections, Perspec- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villon By 
S H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved om steel, with 
Direction for Betting. sees a estimated cost of each edifice. Twelve 
Parts at 34. or in bo 

5. DESIGNS i PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sestions, Perspective Views and Details 
of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses,Gas Works, Markets, and 
other Buildings for public purposes. By 8. H. a ae — 
Bau‘ fully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 3s. or 3 IT 

6. The HOUSE DECORATOR joe PAINT 
ER’S GUIDE, containing a Series of Designs for Decorating inet. 
ments with taste, and suited to the various Styles of Architecture. 
By H. W. and A. ARROWSNITS, House —— to Her Majesty 
Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards 

7. The HOUSE "PAINTER, or. DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W.M. HIGGINS, Bag. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of —_— brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3«. or in boards, 3: te . 

v 

The EN GINEERS’ and MECHANICS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA: a new and enlarged Edition, comprehending 
Practica! Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in 
every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Ilastrated 
by upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Ci:il 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has deve 
loped many of the impertant facts since the first publication, in 1835, 
of the Encyclopedia. The inventions and discoveries recently made 
have engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor ; fur, as the value 
of each was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly pre- 
pared. By the selection of new articles, and care in the revision o 4 
old ones, this edition has now become systematically enri hed ; 
that it may be received as fully and faithfully a “the exi ue 
ing state of Engineering and Mechanism, 1 to the wants of 
Practical Men.” In two large 8vo. vols. cloth lettered, price 30a, 


NEW METHOD of REPRODUCING 


PLAN?, DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, &c. 
Messrs. EDWARDS & KIDD 

Invite the attention of Architects, Engineers, and Draughtsmen to 

their recently pe» fected process of 
Pr a —— MEC py en PRINTING, 
‘or 7 bers of -timile Pri ts 

great rapidity. * Pull particulars and - cheaply: = _ 

ENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN. 


Pp ICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURAL 


By W. YOUNG, of _ Ball, London, Architect, 
Part L pee 6 Designs = Gate Lodges, now ready, price 3s, 6d. 
« designs ; d "a. 
Ps a, | rh “ everly drawn and artistically got up. 
** Etched with a free and effective touch.”— Builder. 
** All of them picturesque and sugg s'ive.”—<A rchitect. 
wet URESQUE EXAMPLES of OLD 
and OTHER CHURCHES. By the same Auth 
12s, 6d, Londen: B, T. BAT= FORD, — Holb« Reon. sabes 


: » 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
for Architects, Eo tractors, 
and all the Building =~ epeeess, we Paes 
or over fifty years this work has been considered 1 
authority on RK ee with the building ah ong Ne 
house shou!d be without the ‘ork ; 
be referred to and used every Lime am estiwate is made ont, should 
es Loméon : MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. 
nd. may be ordered of any Buokseller’ in the kingdom. 


Just Published, Second Edition. Price ls: 3 Per post, 13 stam 


NEW MODE of CONST RUCTIN G 
Shor apazece of the STREETS and THOROUGHFARES of 
aie dimisceken SS ae ae ,» by whica Mud and Dust will be 

aor Rey Expense of Maiu.tenance and Re: 
By Agni ig ae F.RS.E. F.G.8. Civil Engineer, Member 
t. Civil and late General Inspector of Roads and 

Bridges in the Morthnce Counties of Scotland. 

London: EDWAKD STANFORD, 6 &7, Charing-cross. 


RCHITECTURAL BOOKS.—A NEW 

CATALOGUE of English and Foreign BOOKS on —S 

RE, BUILDING, ORNAMENT, the FINE ARTS, &c. for- 

warded Gratis and Post-free to all parts, on ‘eee to BRADLEY 
gineering 


























THOMAS  BATEORD, Arch 
62 High Holborn London oF ieee and Bookseller, 





E Now read - ce 4s (postage 4 
AL is B BUILDER: 8 ond CON- 

TRACTO RICE BOOK for 1870. Containi 
Werk tacn : - Prices for 
Tables, Notes, Memor hogs Hy Building Trade ; with an Appendix of 
Well done and reliable. "— English Mechanic, 

“« 

Psa. multitudinous variety of useful info: mation.”— Building 


“ Carefully revised and ree A arranged.” — Engineer. 


Published at 51. 5s. offered for 32. 16s. 
QE JONES'S GRAMMAR of 


Impl. 4to, 112 a Pilates in gold and colours, with Letterpress 
deecriptions, extra cloth, gilt eiges, 


ORNAMENT of SAVAGE TRIBES. — See 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 

EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 

ASSYRIAN and PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See | 4" 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 


GREEK ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


POMPEIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 


ROMAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 


BYZANTINE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 
ARABIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
TURKISH ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


MORRSQUE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 
INDIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
HINDOO ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 
CHINESE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 
CELTIC ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 
MEDLZ VAL ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. — See Owen 


Jones's Grammar of Ornament, 


ELIZABETHAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen 


Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 


ITALIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 


LEAVES and FLOWERS from NATURE.—See 
OWEN JONES'S GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT, 
Impl. dto, as ee Plates in gold —_ hotenty: ao cloth, gilt 


blished at 
BERNARD ‘ QUARITCH, “PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





NEW WORK ON CONSTRUCTION. 
Just published, — pk ag Been cotg Wood Engravings, 
4d 


[HE SCIENCE of BUILDING: an 


Elementary Treatise on the Princi es of Const tion, = 
pecially ae to the of A ro Bia on mee 
E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. Aichitect. 

“No Architectural Student should be without - hand-book of 
constructional knowledge.”— Architect, April 9, 1 
“ This work must be as welcome to the Stadeatn > Architecture 
to the Student in Engineering. The quict, neat, scientific sages: 
priateness of the Lge ew ployed, distinguishes the master mind.” 
Artizan, May 1, 
London y L6cK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 








LERK WANTED, at once, in a country 


Timber Merchant's & middle-aged man 
trade addiees, F. TALBOT, Besphenn tae Btation, Lomtec y® 


ERGINBERING POPIL A own 
w a veat fa or an OUT-DOOR PUPIL, to w 

savaeeasseg aera etre 
P. G. Rastall’s Library, Ebury-street, & W. moderste.—Addront 


REAT YARMOUTH PORT ang and 
PIER MASTER having 








VEN.— The Office 
vacaut mt the resignation of “sduateel 
Commissioners desire to ore gid an efficient 


onials of character be 
before MONDAY, the 13ch day (J Mu mentite Me PRESTO: 
Clerk of the Couimiasioners, No, 2, Quay, Great Tormoulh, tn 


veers of the duties of the office m , 
y personal canvass for the office made toa Soca. 
doomed @ disqualification for a ieee. 
ISAAC PRESTON, Clerk of the Commissioners, 








UNIOR CLERK required in a Builder's 
Office. es be BO ig Be a at figures One 
Meare RATON at & CHAPMAN, Builders, Same stro “Spill,” 4 


HOP FOREMAN WANTED, by 8 a 
London Firm. Must be experienced in the daties, and hares 

good knowledge of the value of work. 

will be required.— Address, stating age, ae and fall 

to 0. P. care of Messrs. Waterlow & Soas, 68, London Wall, B.C. 











QALESMAN WANTED, for London Depit 


of Brick and Tile Works, with ce of London Traie in 
=~ a eo have to uuload g yy @c. Good r-ferenr 
as a y security reyuired,—Address, sta te 

Office of The Builder.” en ne ae 


VUNTON DISTRICT—To SUR. 
VEYORS —WANTED, by the Taunton Local Board of Heilth, 
a person practically = with Levelling, Drawing, General 
Building ina D orks, Repairs of Roads, Pavemeuts, &. to 
devote the whole hi. tame to the performance of the daties 
required by, and deveiving on, a SURVEYOR to the said Locd 
Board of Health. Salery, 120%. per aunam. For any othr par- 
ticulars apply to the Cie: k, to whom ail Net are to be sen’, 
on or before the 15th day «f JON# mext. References as to comp:- 
tency and int grity of character will be required.—By order of ths 
Board, WM. MARWOOD, ( lerk, 
Dated 19th May, 1870, 


East-sireet, Taunton, 
ANTED, a Person who thoroughly under- 
stan“s ARCHITECTO RAL and other  nferae ol “4 TERRA. 
COTTA, and fi:ing the same ; = Brick and Tile mak: General 
knowledge of the Ceramic Art , = capability af of dncting and 
maveging a large ¥ qualifications,— 
App'y, stating age, terms, and | st Bn Phra by letter, addressed 

to LD. 8. at Messrs, Waeclow's, 49, Pariiam:nt-street, West wiaster. 














TO PILE DRIVERS. 


ANTED, immediately, a Man that can 

undertake "the sommes of COFFER DAMS.— 
Address, stating age, references, wages, &c. to CONTRAUTOR, Psi 
¢ffice, Worcester, 





AW MILIS AND JOINERY WORKS. 


\ ANTED, in the country, a YOUNG 

MAN, efficient in mew uring, estimating, and acconaws, snd 
accustomed to «fice duty. QOae woo hw held a similar situstion 
preferred. Apply, stating age, and salary required, to TIMBER, 
Poot- office, G] sacester. 


ANTED, an ARCHITECT'S ASSIST- 

7’ goed DRAUGHESMAN, and practically aogutaind 
with all ie of the ——e Trade, to act as Cierk of the 
Works on « building in the try.—Apply by post only, etatiog 
full particulars, to THOMAS SSECKYLU. 5, St. George's Lerrace, 
Queen's Cas, 5 Denes not repli.d t> im seven days to be 
considered as le 


WANTED, a CLERK for Lime, Cement, 
and Genoral Whuf Trade. Must be experienced, ani of 
qs ee oe TONKIN, Messrs. Doultou's, Crown 


ANTED, a few miles from Towa, several 

good CARPENTERS and JOINERS. None but steady Men 

need spply. Also, Four Bricklayers and Four Bricklayers’ 
Labvurers.—Apply to Mr. JOHN DUNKLEY, Bail er, Teudington. 

















blished, price 2s. 61, cloth. 


TEXT-BOOK of ART STUDIES for 
Use in Schools and Families, 
By HENRY WARREN, Ba meng +> of the Institute of Painters in 
jours. 
London : wayten MACKENZIE, 22, Patern 
BIMPKIN, MARSHAL LL, & CO, re 








é! SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 
Repairin And Contractor fo any clam ot age wake? srekion 
Cylinders for Bridges, Working at Sauken Veoeels, &-. if 4 


A RO {CHITEOTURAL DRAWINGS.— 
dene eta ata se 


NSTRUCTION .—An Architect’s Assistant 
ray “Eperionce O1VES LESSONS in’ ARCHITEC. 


7URAL "DRAWING, CUNSTRUCTION and PRA’ very 
moderate terms, —Acdress, A. B. 20, Acklam-road, al -hill, W. 


'.O the BUILDING TRADKS.— An 


Architect about to Visit the princi Towns eland, 
OPEN toa ery tare ee CALL on en BUILDERS = ine ‘Trade, 


— Private 











Wate ANTED, immediately, TEN first-class 
JOINERS, ” alee . Man who thorough!y understands _—, 
Robinson's K Pianiog and Moulding Machine ani Gene: 
5 + Me gma no A to JAMES COLAMAN & LON, Chaxtill, wear 
Gloucester. 





N *cueaxe a ° RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


a3 of dhrye on by a practical Mao, who has just com- 
— Address, lier.” 


778, Otfice of ** The Buii ‘er.’ 
7 AN TED, 





a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 4s 
CLERK of WORKS, by an experienced and practical Msa. 

Good reterences last employer. —Address, H. care of Hvase- 

keeper, No. 15, Fish stree-hii), B.C. 


ANTED, a ™RE- “HEN ‘NGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or Foreman of Bricklsyers. ~~ 
roughly understands drawings pk ed resting oat work. Just Gouhed 
a large jub. First-class and Address, 
Winchmore-terrace, Devins rvad, Brumley-by- “Bow. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, 
constant BIXUATION as PLUMBER or THREE — 
Se, Ce preferred.—Address, O. H. 81, Southwark Br 

















—_—_—— 








t 
_ find this a 9) ppertantt om 
=! sa od OPP 2. Aire, BONA FLDR, care of 


STAIRCASES and HANDRAILS, done 
Sp aby gt 
GRASS, %), Underwood-atreet, Ragle-strest, Oliy- tool, bandon 


PARIN ERSHIP or OTHERWISE.—A 
inke a SHARE tu es ESTABLINGRD Bepty nad 
pm ag of all brarches in the ailding trace TEnperienced fa 














Loudon ; LOCK W' Stationers’ Hail-court, EC, 


stject te buy sealing toe tn good p ALF 


dress, 780, Office of * 


ERS, CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, 1 ‘a Ri ENGAGEMENT, by & 
thevenghly ’ sfficient GENERAL FOREMAN, in je es a, 
country. First clues references. —address, stating salar, 
Office of “The Builder,” 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
clas GRAINER ard Mak BLER, by piecewor —Ad Fess, 
X. Y. 87 , Geat College-street, Oakley-equare, pling 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA 


BA. es. Labbou'k A polishing Ww ‘3 Samy preferred, 
could ubbing inject — Adress 


— a 











v' 
J.D, <7, Pmaceateeet, Pet Eres tann 








